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UNDER TEMPTATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



MERRIFIELD MANOR. 



T T was a day in the first week of June, 
-*- a day of warm sun and soft wind, a 
day of green turf, rich foliage, bright 
flowers — of the twittering of birds, and 
the sharp crisp notes and soft murmurings 
of insect life. 

Enjoying all this on the wide flower- 
bordered terrace which lay in front of a 
spacious house was a woman, wrapt up and 
alone, resting in a wheel-chair; she was 
the mistress of Merrifield Manor, and the 
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2 UNDER TEMPTATION. 

mother of one fair son, whose steps coming 
towards her she could distinguish from all 
other sounds as she listened with a smile on 
her sweet face, which brightened more and 
more as the youth came to where she sat 
and spoke to her like an honest man and a 
loving son, as he was. j 

" Where is Anne ?" asked Mrs. Damarel. 

" Gone to the Hermitage. She will stay- 
there for a time. Something will be going 
on there by-and-by, when the sun gets 
behind the hill." 

" And what is ' something ' to be ?" 

" Oh, lawn-tennis, I think — some prac- 
tising at archery, too, I believe. I am 
going down at five o'clock." . 

Edgar Damarel wheeled his mother 
nearer to the parapet wall for the sake of 
its shade. 

"Would you not prefer the shelter of 
the beech-trees? — I could easily get you 
down the slope." 
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" No, thank you, I like the open sky; the 
shade of trees is always dreary to me. 
How sweetly the church-clock sounds in 
this peaceful silence ! It is four o'clock." 

At that moment a thought, such as not 
unfrequently passes across the mind, came 
to Mrs. Damarel with a remarkable vivid- 
ness — "What are other people doing at 
this moment — at this hour, on this seventh 
day of June ?" 

Her husband was away from her in 
Wales, which was not then an easily 
accessible part of the world. He was 
staying with an old friend who had mar- 
ried a charming Frenchwoman, and had 
had to leave .the world of men early and 
retire on moderate means to a place where 
such means could best be made sufficient 
for him and her. 

Captain Clay had been severely wounded 
in action, and had had to console himself 
with a pension and the gratitude of his 
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4 UNDEK TEMPTATION. 

country, and to find in such gilded laurels 
as much comfort as he could. 

Mr. Damarel used to visit him every 
year. They had been friends from school- 
boys, and their great regard for each other 
had survived the separation of life, and 
triumphed over the contrast which their 
different modes of living afforded. But as 
excellent gentlemen, as good men and 
true, as friends from early years, they had 
lived and watched each otherls lives with 
perpetual approval and undiminished 
regard. 

Now and then Captain and Madam 
Clay — for in this way Mrs. Clay was 
distinguished — visited Merrifield Manor. 
Mrs. Damarel was very fond of Madam 
Clay, and she always called her Madame 
in a pretty, petting way, and with such 
grace that it seemed to give the lady rank 
in the household. 

Madam Clay had seen about forty years, 
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tand her husband was seven years older. 
She was exceedingly good-looking, with the 
foreign air and manner, that mingling of 
precision and politeness, which is generally 
agreeable, and never fails in inspiring con- 
fidence among surrounding friends. She 
was a very popular person at Merrifield 
Manor. She had had a pretty sum of 
money for her fortune. It made by much 
the larger portion of their means; and 
Captain Clay kept a pony-carriage, and in- 
dulged himself with a garden, and a good 
old gardener. 

They lived in a cottage placed in the 
midst of the loveliest scenery imaginable, 
and commodious enough to receive their 
friends. 

They had a life full of happiness. 
They had learnt to love its sameness. 
Mr. Damarel used to tell his wife that it 
always seemed to do him good to visit 
Gerald Clay. All this was in that loving 
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6 UNDER TEMPTATION. 

wife's mind as the hour of four struck out 
from the clock in the church tower, and 
she wondered how other people in that 
sweet hour were employing themselves. 

Four o'clock on that seventh day of June. 
It became an anniversary in Mrs. Damarel's 
life, and not in hers only. In years to 
come life's most solemn things seemed tied 
up to that day and hour, as human lives 
are dated from the hour of birth. 

But as it then seemed, the earth lay at 
rest, and such human feelings as were 
known to Mrs. Damarel, or were guessed 
at by that gentle lady, were not mat- 
ters to dwell on either with fear or excite- 
ment. She felt, as she looked on that son 
of hers, wheeling her garden-chair with 
care and consideration, that he had pro- 
bably a long life before him, and that he 
was not likely to make a bad use of it ; 
and when she asked after her niece, Anne 
Olavereux, and was told that she was gone 
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to the Hermitage, she only felt that that 
beautiful young heiress was in good com- 
pany and safe keeping. 

Mrs. Grant, who lived at the Hermitage 
with her invalid husband, was an excellent 
guardian of youth. Mr. Grant was a 
learned man, every inch a gentleman, and 
Alice, his only daughter, had a secure place 
in Mrs. Damarel's affections. 

There seemed to be no cloud in anybody's 
sky that day, no threatening dark spot 
on the horizon of life for any actor in life's 
scene that summer afternoon. Under the 
shadow of the wall that supported the 
upper terrace, Mrs. Damarel rested in her 
chair, and looked at the beauty around her, 
and on to the furthest limits of that far- 
spread scene. 

" O vale of bliss ! O softly-swelling hills, 
On which the power of cultivation lies." 

It was enough for her on such a day to 
be alive, free from pain, in body and in 
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mind at ease, with her son by her side, 
the promise of whose life love painted with 
the fairest colours — with all such things 
as a good woman may desire, and a good 
man strive to obtain. 

And at this moment it might have been 
a guardian angel's verdict that there was 
no harm in Edgar Damarel. A good youth 
he. was, who had done in a gracious way 
all that, so far, life had required of him. 
A good son, and no spendthrift, yet a 
generous friend. He had so far done 
honour to the good gifts of fortune; he 
had not- an enemy who could say that 
such things had been ill-bestowed. 

He had lately gone through the honours 
of his majority. He had attended meet- 
ings; been the great man at many dinners, 
and the hero of many balls. He had re- 
ceived gifts, and made speeches. He 
had been f6ted by the whole neighbour- 
hood, and received without injury all that 
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comes to a man of twenty- one, who is the 
heir to a long descended family, with a 
rent-roll of many thousands a year. 

All the people of the county admired 
the Damarels; they were such excellent 
people ; a blue-blooded, untainted race. 

They were wealthy, as was right ; and 
they knew what to do with their money. 
No one had a word to say against this 
family ; there never had been anything to 
say against any man or woman who had 
ever borne the name. And there was no- 
thing to say against Edgar Damarel as he 
stood under the clear sky by his mother's 
side. 

He was in love with Alice Grant — but 
people had not found that out yet ; no, not 
even his mother had guessed it ; but Edgar 
knew it himself, and he was thinking of it 
as the clock struck four — he was looking 
at his mother, and thinking, " Shall I tell 
her ?" But she spoke, and he did not. 
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And so, through many years, it remained 
unspoken from that hour. 

She had sometimes hoped it. She had 
often wondered he could be proof against 
Alice Grant's great beauty and fascinating 
gentleness; she had often wondered whether 
or not it would be wise to suggest it to 
him. And as Edgar left her she followed 
him with her eyes, her mind being filled 
with thoughts of the girl he was going to 
see. 

It would have been pleasant for this 
woman, so good and tender-hearted, to 
have found in her son's wife the daughter 
of long.loved friends. She shrank from 
the thought of having to welcome a 
stranger to their house. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HERMITAGE. 

A LITTLE later Edgar was at the 

-*"*" Hermitage. 

He had walked thoughtfully to the end 
of the terrace, where he had been standing 
by his mother's chair, and turned down by 
a path into a wilderness sort of place, 
which had in former times been called the 
shrubbery. But forest trees had claimed 
their own, and asserted rights that had 
extinguished the flowering shrubs which 
had been the pride of departed Damarels. 

It was a beautiful bit of planted hill- 
side now, with an undergrowth of hardy 
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evergreens springing from a carpet of 
periwinkle and violets. 

Down the wood path Edgar Damarel 
went at a pace that was neither running 
nor walking, but a boyish mixture of both. 
There was evidence of a happy heart and 
a strong will in his rapid movement. He 
felt that he was going to meet his fate. 
He had no doubt of being able to make his 
own destiny. He should be a conqueror 
— he knew that ; if not on that very day 
declared and crowned, yet before long. 
This was how he felt when he imagined 
himself an accepted lover. 

At the end of the wilderness path there 
was a gate leading into a meadow. Across 
the corner of this grass land a stream, not 
more than two feet broad, rippled away 
over pebbles and white sand. He strided 
across the clear water, and got over a stile 
into the great road. Down the road he went 
at a most respectably steady pace for about 
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three hundred yards. Now on the right 
was seen a good-looking green gate, by 
which he entered a short drive darkened 
by ilexes — then there was a huge round 
bed of roses, and a house showing black 
oak, and white plaster, gable- ended, and 
having a great many low windows full of 
diamond-paned glass — and this was the 
Hermitage. 

The Hermitage was a really beautiful 
place, rich in sunshine, and in the shade of 
magnificent trees; bright with flowers, 
which grew luxuriantly in the naturally 
rich soil, and under Mr. Grant's able 
management. 

People laughed at the name ; but there 
was a reason for it. The property had 
been for many years in the Grant family. 
There was an ancient mill belonging to it ; 
the granite blocks forming the walls of the 
basement were the admiration of builders, 
and the whole edifice formed a contem- 
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plation for the antiquary. Behind the 
mill rose a steep hill crowned with rock, 
and a stream of water fell foaming and 
tumbling down a long descent to the nar- 
row valley below, where it went along 
quietly among the meadows till it reached 
a river two miles away. The meadows 
were fertile, on the banks of the stream 
were found rare flowers, and among rocks 
and huge shadowing willow-trees ferns 
grew to great size and beauty. 

About one hundred and fifty years back, 
one of the family of Grant had built the 
house just in sight of the finest of the scen- 
ery, and within the softened sound of the 
water-wheel, and called it by its unsociable 
name. 

Edgar, on reaching the Hermitage, 
heard the sound of merry voices, so he fol- 
lowed the gravelled walk round the corner 
of the house, where there was a lawn of 
considerable dimensions, hedged in by 
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rows of fine trees, and all kinds of hardy 
evergreens. 

On this lawn, in a spot sheltered from 
the sun's late rays, and well cared for with 
a table, chairs, and a book-rest near him, 
sat Mr. Grant. He had his crutches 
hanging to a crook on the back of his 
chair. He had rugs, and shawls, and 
silk handkerchiefs within reach, and he had 
a small company of men and women about 
him, and a pet-dog at his feet. 

Mr. Grant's state was a painless state. 
It was easily borne by him, for he had 
greatly suffered not many years before, 
and had gladly accepted the captivity of 
his present existence because his nerves 
were at rest. 

His state necessitated his being waited 
upon. 

His wife was devoted to him, and was 
never tired of her work, and never absent 
from his service. It had got to this at 
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last, that all the world known to Mrs. 
Grant waa, as far as she could manage it, 
in obedience to her husband. And she did 
all she had to do so easily, and carried out 
her will with such quiet strength that her 
husband never supposed that anyone's life 
would be in any sense sacrificed for him. 

But Mrs. Grant had just completed a 
very considerable sacrifice for her husband, 
and the human victim that circumstances 
had provided for the occasion was her own 
daughter. 

When Edgar Damarel appeared on the 
lawn, he stood still for a moment, and 
quietly took in all that was doing on it. 
It was a gay scene, full of beauty and 
pleasantness. Tea, and wine, and fruit on 
the tables ; the well-dressed little worship- 
ful crowd by Mr. Grant's side; animated 
groups of young men and maidens in full 
talk and merry disputation — and Alice ! 

There she was, talking to his cousin, 
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Atme Clavereux. He took his hat off as 
they turned towards him, and Alice waved 
her hand with a pleasant smile. Then she 
turned away, and went to her father, and 
his cousin came to him. 

"Edgar," she said, in a hurry, "come 
this way." 

She led him back towards the house, 
with her hand on his arm, and her face, 
which was calm and very beautiful, lifted 
up towards his. 

Edgar was very tall, and, like a young 
giant, he looked down on his cousin with a 
smile. 

Perhaps this girl, who was three years 
older than the youth whose young man- 
hood had so much dignity about it, had 
guessed his secret. She said, 

" Edgar, Alice said I had better tell you, 
but it is a secret — it can't be told till next 
week — she is going to be married. She 
is just engaged to Mr. Courland." 

VOL. I. C 
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" What ! the man from Australia?" 

"Well, yes; but he is a very popular 
man; only she goes out to Queensland 
with him, and — and — " there was a tremor 
in her voice — cl I am so sorry to lose sight 
of her." 

" Yes, Alice will be a great loss." Edgar 
spoke rather huskily, and he cleared his 
voice with an effort. " I must be swallow- 
ing the gnats. What a cloud of them. 
Do you see ?" 

" Oh ! nonsense ; what is the use of 
talking in that way ? You can't be in- 
different about Alice. Though I am the 
eldest, yet we have all three grown up to- 
gether, and she is perfectly delightful. It 
is a great grief to part with her ; and to 
go to Queensland ! She talks of it in such 
a business-like way. Next year Eobert 
will go out to them," — Eobert was the 
second boy, sixteen years of age — "and . 
the year after James can follow him, if his 
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uncle does not send him to Oxford. Then 
there will only be little Fred left for her 
mother to manage, and Alice says she 
can do that very well. It is just as if 
she married in order to provide for the 
boys." 

" How lucky you are to have no 
brothers !" 

"Edgar I I feel so angry with you! 
How can you be so hard ? I thought — I 
really thought that you too might have 
been sorry." 

The next instant Miss Clavereux was 
vexed with herself for having made such a 
speech ; but it did not appear to have had 
any effect on Edgar. 

" Am I expected to feel envious of Mr. 
Courland ? How could I ? He is a man, 
and I am a boy — that is, he would call me 
so. He has reached the age and is in the 
Circumstances that make marriage almost 
imperative, and I — well, I can afford to 
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wait. Alice is perfectly charming. I shall 
say so to Mr. Courland. I shall congratu- 
late him, and give my best wishes to her. 
Now am I not in a proper state of mind !" 

" Oh ! yes, of course you are. Indeed 
I am glad that you are. But we have lost 
our play-fellow and our friend ; our dear 
little bit of perfection. What a happiness 
Alice has been to me !" 

" She has been a great pleasure to all of 
us, certainly. But the true question is 
this — does she like it ?" 

" Yes, oh ! yes, she likes it very much. 
Mr. Courland is thirty-five, fifteen years 
older than herself, and she never wanted to 
marry a boy, she has said so to me many 
times — and he has plenty of money, which, 
with plenty of work, to which they are 
both equal, will plentifully increase. And 
he is handsome, and of a respectable family, 
without anything to regret about him. It 
is a very perfect thing." 
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"I am so glad," interrupted Edgar. 
* c But, putting aside other considerations, 
I can truly say that, if Alice loves him, all 
is right:' 

u Now, then, let us go back to the lawn. 
You must not speak to Alice, but a word 
to Mrs. Grant might be welcome, if you 
choose to give it." 

"I shall give it," said Edgar; and they 
were soon standing by Mr. Grant's chair, 
and saying pleasant things to him. 

Half an hour after, under the limes, 
Edgar found Mrs* Grant alone, and he 
said, in his pleasantest way, 

" May I congratulate you?" 

She turned on him a face lined with 
<5are, pale with the toil of a life of perpetual 
thought, thin with the exhaustion of un- 
ceasing exertion, and for a single instant 
her large, searching, grey, inquiring eyes 
were fixed on him. His face was quietly 
bright, with an expression which was like 
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something between gravity and laughter. 
She looked down, and said, 

"Yes, Edgar, you may congratulate me; 
and then," after a pause, "you may con- 
gratulate Alice too, for, listen to this," she 
said, with sudden energy — "he is a man 
who knows how to be a friend, and he can 
and will be a friend, and there are places in 
life in which a woman had better find a 
friend than a lover in her husband. But 
Mr. Courland is both ; he is very fond of 
Alice, and Alice is fond enough of him. 
Now you know the truth. Young as you 
are, I tell you all. She is making a marriage 
that will help father, mother, and family ; 
she is a good girl. The marriage will be 
a blessing to us, and he is devotedly fond 
of her. If I were not sure of that, I 
would not trust her across the seas with 
him — no, not for all that the world could 
give I" 

" I believe you," said Edgar, with a face 
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that was as serious as Mrs. Grant could 
wish. "I am sorry you should have to 
send her so far away." 

" She would have been out of sight who- 
ever she had married, out of mind she 
could never be. Beggars can't be choosers, 
you know," she added, with rather a bitter 
laugh ; and they walked back to the tennis- 
ground together. 

But the Grants were not poor, and 
Edgar knew it. They were circumstanced 
with some peculiarity. Mrs. Grant had a 
very rich brother, whose property was 
entailed on her eldest son, if he had no 
heir, and up to the present time this 
brother had been childless. He was now 
married to a second wife, and Mrs. Grant 
felt greatly puzzled as to the proper 
bringing up of a boy whose future in life 
was so undecided. On the second boy the 
Hermitage property had been entailed by 
Mr. Grant's mother, when she had made 
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them a present of it. The estate was 
about a thousand a year, and Mrs. Grant's 
own income was five hundred a year more ; 
but her fortune had to be divided equally 
between her four children, so that she had 
to consider her daughter and her youngest 
boy as almost unprovided for. It was with 
these facts in her mind that she had now 
spoken to Edgar. 

Edgar remained near Mr. Grant, talking 
to him. Mr. Grant was an excellent 
talker, and he knew how to appreciate as 
good a listener as Edgar made that day ; 
Mr. Grant asked questions. Had Mrs. 
Damarel heard from his friend, Edgar's 
father ? When was he coming back ? 
Was he still staying with their old friend, 
Gerald Clay? And when would Gerald 
come again to the Manor? It did him 
so much good to see that man, "for, 
sir," said Mr. Grant, with enthusiasm, " he 
is a man whose heart is right, and he has a 
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head to be thankful for. I never heard a 
doubtful opinion come out of his mouth, 6T 
a word to be repented of. Such characters 
are very rare. Full of force, strong as a 
lion, gentle as a lamb. He fell in love. 
It was the greatest sin towards himself 
and the world that he ever committed. 
He retired from life before he had con- 
quered it. He consigned himself to ob- 
scurity." 

"But he is happy." 

" Happy — yes ; he is happy. I never 
heard a whisper to the contrary. But 
happiness is a thing for a woman to sigh 
after. Mere happiness should never satisfy 
a man." 

" Well, sir, I must venture to disagree 
with you. I am quite sure I should like 
to be happy." 

" I mean that to a man happiness is not 
an end, but that which comes to him on 
the way to something which is worthy of 
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his thoughts ; to which, as it were, he con- 
secrates himself. I think a man of Gerald 
Clay's parts should not live in seclusion, 
doing only such things as a smaller man 
could do as well. If he has never repent- 
ed, it is much to the credit of Mrs. Clay, 
who, in truth, is undoubtedly a very extra- 
ordinary woman." 

" So you would not advise me to think 
of being happy." 

" I would advise you to enter on a career 
and do honour to it. Do something ! Work ! 
It is the fulfilment of a great command — 
and don't be in a hurry to fall in love." 
The last words were said in a whisper. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EDGAE. 



"IT seems strange that we should thus 
-*- suddenly be called on to part with 
Alice," said Mrs. Damarel. u It has 
really come on me as a great surprise — a 
painful surprise. I want her to be very sorry 
because she will have to leave us, and she 
is not sorry at all." 

Mrs. Damarel, with a sad face, was play- 
ing with her breakfast, and speaking to 
anyone who would listen to her. 

" Did they tell you ?" she asked, looking 
at Edgar, who was certainly not suffering 
in his appetite from anything he had heard ; 
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" Mr. Grant sent me a note last night by 
Anne." 

" I was told, and told as a secret." 

" Did you see Alice ?" 

"I saw her, but scarcely to speak to 
her. She was very busy among a crowd 
of people. In fact I was made to under- 
stand that the assemblage of friends 
yesterday afternoon was a sort of disguised 
farewell affair." 

" She can't be going to be married 
directly 1" 

" Forthwith— in London. He is buying 
the wedding-ring, and taking their pas- 
sages in the Water Lily. 91 

" Who told you?" 

u I hardly know. I gathered it from 
what Alice said. I did not speak to any- 
one else on the subject." 

"But you spoke to Alice. And did she 
seem very happy ?" 

" I spoke to Alice. After her desiring 
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Anne to tell me I could not help speaking 
to her. But it was what people call an 
awkward moment, and I did not know 
what to say. She saw it all, and began to 
speak herself. She told me several things." 

" What kind of things ?" 

" Oh, settlements." 
Nonsense. How can you be so ridicu- 
lous," and Mrs. Damarel laughed. 

" Well, really," said Edgar, " I heard a 
great deal, and I did not speak of the mar- 
riage to anyone but to Alice. He settles 
fifteen thousand pounds on her, and she 
takes out a dairy-woman, and Mr. Clay 
and my father are to be asked to be trus- 
tees. He is the best of men, and it is so 
good for the family, and, all things con- 
sidered, Alice could not have expected 
anything better, and he is devoted to her. 
Then her life has been a restrained life ; 
the limits somewhat narrow ; her father's 
chair the centre of all her thoughts and 
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actions, and most of her words, till she 
said Yes to Mr. Courland. Variety is de- 
lightful to youth, and " 

" Stop. How you are chattering ! Who 
said all this, or are you inventing it ?" 

" I am not inventing anything. If Alice 
did not say it all, her mother or Anne 
did." 

Then Edgar got up, having finished his 
breakfast. 

" By-the-by, where is Anne ?" 

" She went to the Hermitage early. She 
is to be there till evening. They really 
are very busy, and, naturally, she wants to 
see as much as she can of Alice. They 
expect Mr. Courland to-morrow. It is 
really like parting with one of my own 
family; we have been so long and so 
closely united. And when we first adopt- 
ed Anne what a comfort Mrs. Grant was 
to me f 

Edgar walked out, and stood just where 
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his mother's chair had so lately been, and 
he felt that he was a very different man 
from the Edgar Damarel of the day 
before. 

He was not of a nature to turn tragic. 
He would never have torn his hair, or 
gnashed his teeth, whatever had happened 
to him, but he was one who could never de- 
ceive himself. He had to begin a new 
life, and it seemed to him at that moment 
that it must be a lonely life, with no wife's 
love in it. Back came Mr. Grant's words — 
u Do something." 

He was nearly two and twenty. He had 
life before him. He would immediately 
consult his friends, and find something to 
do — something that might be ready for 
him as soon as he left Oxford ; he would 
take his degree in November. Yes; he 
must look out for something to do. 

His was a hard nature. And he was 
hard even to himself. He was a little 
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angry too, perhaps, because Alice, who had 
been their little playmate and their grown- 
up friend, had never told them anything — 
because the first word had been the declar- 
ation of a final decision which had been 
come to without their help, and which was 
to be adhered to whether they liked it or 
not. 

When Mrs. Damarel came to the Manor- 
house, she had found Mrs. Grant at the 
Hermitage, and she had been told that Mr. 
Grant had been from childhood the com- 
panion and friend of her husband. These 
men were, both of them, their parents' 
only children, and they had succeeded to 
their parents' possessions about the same 
time. Mr. Damarel had lost both his fa- 
ther and mother. Mr. Grant's mother 
lived in London. She had married for her 
second husband a naval man, who had 
greatly distinguished himself; and after 
having been taken over the world by land 
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and sea, she had become a second time a 
widow, as Lady Grafton. 

Mrs. Damarel had been told by Mrs. 
Grant, in her little note of the previous 
evening, that Lady Grafton had seen Mr. 
Oourland, and that she sufficiently ap- 
proved of him. 

But it made the dear, kind woman's 
heart a little sore to think that it had all 
been done without any reference to her- 
self. Had she not from the earliest days 
of her married life been very fond of Mrs. 
Grant ? — had not Mrs. Grant been always 
fond of her, and had there ever been even 
as little as the shadow of a shade upon the 
intercourse of their respective husbands ? 

This sudden announcement of Alice's 
marriage was quite a vexatious thing. 
Mrs. Damarel could not get it out of her 
mind, and she held interior arguments on 
the matter all the morning. What a com- 
fort Mrs, Grant had been to her ! How 

VOL. I. D 
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easy it was to recall the first time when 
they met in their happy youth as young 
matrons, each by her husband's side ! 

And Mrs. Grant had those two beautiful 
children before Edgar was born, those two 
so full of promise, and so blessed with 
loveliness, those two who had died, both 
in one day, in spite of all care, though 
Mrs. Damarel had herself braved every 
danger, and watched by their sick-beds to 
give their mother rest. 

And had not Alice been almost like her 
own child, and always the companion of 
her own adopted daughter ? There really 
was something very odd in the conduct of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Grant, and Mrs. Dama- 
rel, with a sigh, declared to herself that 
she could not understand it. 

Edgar, strolling about in the most list- 
less manner imaginable, was pursuing his 
own thoughts, and, by his own line of 
reasoning, had come to the same conclu- 
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sion — that he could not understand it. 
And he had more to say. There came to 
him with great distinctness the remem- 
brance of the many ways in which he had, 
as he thought, let Alice see that he loved 
her. He was angry because they had kept 
the whole thing so secret. 

u If they had shown what was going on 
— what they expected — if I had ever sus- 
pected that that man cared for her, I should 
have got my father's leave and asked her 
at once. But for it all to come out in a 
moment as all but accomplished 1 — no talk 
of her having a lover, no appearance of 
his paying her any attentions — and he is 
fifteen years older than she is 1" 

This last was a very difficult thing to 
get over. Edgar was not yet twenty-two ; 
and the man of eight and thirty, rather a 
heavy-weight even for his stature of six 
feet, to whom Alice had said yes } was an 
unconquerable fact. 

d2 
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It was in truth a hopeless story. And 
how he had loved her ! How he had made 
plans in life, with his fair wife by his side ! 
How he would have toiled or waited for 
her — and she must have known it. She 
had treated him like a castle-building 
child. She had felt herself to be no 
more than a schoolboy's plaything. She 
had never guessed at his honesty of pur- 
pose, or even thought it worth her while 
to give him a chance of success. 

It seemed to degrade him in his own eyes 
to feel that Alice had so thought of him — 
so utterly misunderstood him. The bitter 
knowledge of those hopeless hours was 
chilling food for that young warm heart. 
Would it ever be as it had been twelve 
hours before ? If he had asked her, and 
if she had said no to him, he could have 
borne that easily, in comparison with the 
disappointment that had come to him with 
the feeling that she had known of his love, 
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and had treated it as nonsense. When 
Edgar spoke he heard in his voice the hard 
tone of experience — music had gone out 
of it. Would its natural sweetness ever 
oome back ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ALICE. 



II TISS CLAVBREXJX had been very 
-L*-* busy nearly all day at the Hermit- 
age. There were, so Mrs. Grant said, 
oceans of work to get through. The two 
girls went away to make labour light by 
working together, but neither heads nor 
hands could work till many facts had been 
told and a hundred particulars talked 
over. 

" Oh, but it really is terribly sudden P 
Miss Clavereux had exclaimed as soon as 
she found herself alone, and within closed 
doors, with her friend. 
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" To you, perhaps ; I don't think it came 
very suddenly on me," and Alice turned 
pale suddenly, as if she had been too 
quickly brought face to face with some- 
thing not altogether agreeable. 

" I must talk about it," said Anne — " I 
must, indeed, and you must talk and tell 
me all about it; if it kills you, yet you 
must talk and tell me all about it. You 
know, it is the oddest thing to have to 
believe you are to be married directly and 
never to have had an idea of such an 
event being looked forward to till last 
night. How could you be in love with a 
man and not tell me ?" 

"Am I in love? Yes, I suppose so. 
Perhaps I have a too well regulated mind 
to be very much infatuated about anybody. 
It makes me feel white and cold, and I 
have cried a little two or three times. But 
I am going to be married, and I should be 
quite miserable not to marry Mr. Courland, 
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now that he has asked me and I have said 
'Yes/ But, Anne, there never was any- 
thing to tell to anybody. You know that 
Mr. Courland took the mill cottage and the 
stables, and that he hunted here all the 
season ; and he had introductions to Mr. 
Damarel and to my father, and that we all 
got friendly, and I think everybody liked 
him." 

" Oh yes, everybody certainly liked him ; 
he did all manly things well, and like a 
man, and he was pleasant, and talked at a 
dinner-party; I should say that he was 
quietly agreeable and gentlemanly. I have 
nothing to say against Mr. Courland, only 
I thought that we were intended to fall in 
love." 

" I can't tell ; but I am satisfied, and I 
should not like it changed." 

" Did he speak to you ?" 

"No; he wrote me a letter, and he 
enclosed another letter unsealed and 
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directed to my father. In his letter to me, 
he said that if I would be his wife, he 
would be — be — well, very kind and good 
to me — something of that sort; that he 
wanted to take a wife to Queensland, and 
wished for me, and that I must be told 
that there might be hardships and many 
unaccustomed things to encounter, and 
that life would have to be conquered and a 
great fortune might be won, and that if I 
chose to marry him I might show the 
enclosed letter to my father, but that if I 
determined against him I might return 
the letter to him, in which case he would 
take my adverse decision as easily as he 
could and sail for Queensland, and never 
try to see me again. I liked the letter ; I 
carried it about in my pocket for a whole 
day, then I showed it to my mother and 
told her " 

" What ?" asked Miss Clavereux. 

" That I would rather stay at home," 
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and Alice hung her head like a child who 
was ashamed of herself. 

" And she made you consent ? She said 
you should marry him P" 

" No, she did not. She only said I was 
mad. Poor mother ! How she trembled. 
Oh ! Anne, she shook with excitement. 
' Such a good thing for all of us,' she said. 
And I knew that she spoke the truth, and 
that I was stupid and selfish. I really did 
like him. I really, all that day, had not 
been able to say no. Then her way of 
receiving it, just as if his proposal had 
been a blessing sent straight down from 
heaven, made it more and more impossible 
to say no. So I gave the letter to my 
father, and he wrote and said yes." 

" And now you like it ?" 

" Oh ! I like it. There is a great deal 
to like. It is affluence and independence. 
And one's life is settled without any 
gloomy forebodings. And he will be a 
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friend to the boys. And a weight of 
anxiety is off my father's mind, and my 
mother says that such a man as Mr. Cour- 
land was just what we wanted in the 
family. And where there is so much good 
there must be happiness. And indeed he 
has been here so much for the last eight 
months that we can't do without him* 
Anne, don't look so odd. Are you going 
to cry ? I really do like beginning life for 
myself." 

"I am not going to cry," said Miss 
Clavereux. "I am twenty-three, and 
you are three years youuger. I could 
not, at twenty, have done what you are 
doing." 

" No. You are circumstanced differently. 
But perhaps you would be able to do it 
at forty, if you should then be in a posi- 
tion to choose. And in experience, fatigue, 
in patience, in the contemplation of an un- 
interesting future, /am forty. And that 
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is why I am going to marry Mr. Cour- 
land." 

" And I had never guessed at that kind 
of thing." 

"No. How could you? There was 
nothing to groan over, or to talk about. I 
liad been born to a life that ages one. I 
"have done the work that brings to one the 
thought of rest. But I had no cause to 
complain. I suppose I could have gone 
on doing all the daily routine of small self- 
denials that had become the business of 
my life for the next ten years ; only that 
amount of work was not required of me. 
I was offered something else. Now listen, 
Anne — can you understand this ? — a wo- 
man may go on without a restless thought 
in the life that has been given to her, 
because to that, whatever it may be, she 
has been born, and it is hers by a divine 
decree ; but when a way of escape opens, 
when the life of a wife is offered to her, 
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then, if she refuses it, the old life becomes 
from that moment another thing — not her 
appointed task, but her choice. During 
the day when I carried the letter in my 
pocket I felt the truth of all that I have 
said. I did not say to my mother that I 
could not marry Mr. Courland, I only said 
that I would rather have stayed at home — 
in other words, I would rather that he had 
not asked me ; or I would rather have 
had freedom from other hands. But such 
thoughts were idle. Freedom and inde- 
pendence have come in a good way ; I will 
not murmur because to my womanly fancy 
the way might have been better. I am 
going to be a good and thankful wife; 
and in his quiet, self-restrained way, he 
loves me. Are you satisfied ?" 

" I think I am." 

And then the two girls, Avith eyes full of 
tears, embraced each other. It was their 
farewell. Weeks would pass before they 
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really parted, but both of them felt that 
in that moment they had said good-bye. 

While those two went to work, and did 
those many small things which, when look- 
ed back upon, seem like burying the old 
life, and giving vitality to the new, Mrs. 
Grant went to the Manor-house to get 
over the almost dreaded necessity of a con- 
versation with Mrs. Damarel. 

When that lady had again expressed her 
surprise at the suddenness of the an- 
nouncement from the Hermitage, Mrs. 
Grant spoke, and she spoke with a candour 
and with an absence of all concealment 
that quite surprised her hearer. 

" There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween your fortunes and ours, and be- 
tween your life and mine," she said. " In 
our simple way we lived in sufficient 
luxury ; but our eldest boy is the heir 
to his uncle's estate, and the Hermitage 
is entailed on our second — Alice and 
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the youngest child must fight for them- 
selves. You know Mr. Grant had losses ; 
and the little I had in my own hands went 
when his fortune was impaired. He dates 
his life of suffering from that time of trial. 
Alice's life, if she were to remain unmar- 
ried, would become a weariness to her. A 
daughter cannot suffer as a wife can. It 
was not intended. This is a very proper 
match for her, and she likes the man. In 
a short time, if she remained unmarried, 
she might like some one else, and not be 
able to marry him. I don't want my heart 
broken as well as her own. We are very 
happy at the Hermitage. If I hear the 
hiss of the serpent, I am wise to put our 
Eve out of temptation." 

" What are you talking about ?" There 
was genuine surprise and a most innocent 
alarm in Mrs. Damarel's face. " My dear 
friend, explain yourself." 

" In six months' time we should have 
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had your son Edgar making love to her." 

Mrs. Damarel heaved a sigh. 

" So you thought of that," she said, 
leaning back in her chair, with a look of 
exhaustion. 

" We could not bear quarrelling \^ith 
you and your husband — you know Mr. 
Damarel would never consent — and so it 
is a present good, and a prevention of 
future evil, to get Alice safely out of 
Edgar s way." 

" I hope she will be happy." 

" There is no cause to doubt it." 

" But it is sad for you to send her so 
far away." 

" Not altogether, because it makes places 
in life for her brothers. I intend them all 
to learn what work is ; I intend their father 
to live long, and my elder brother may 
live longer, and I am not going to have 
the misery of idle men about my house, 
wearing out their hearts with waiting for 
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a far-away future, and the deaths of better 
men than themselves, running in debt, very 
likely, and spending the money before it 
is their own. I intend them to be under 
an honest man's eye, and away from temp- 
tation. I intend them to learn that life is 
too serious a thing to be played with, and 
by the time they have deserved their 
money, perhaps they will have it. All this 

will come through their sister and Mr. 

» 

Courland. I am very well pleased at this 
good promise falling on what has been to 
me an anxious future. And I wish, as we 
have loved each other so long, that you 
would be glad too." 

Mrs. Damarel gave a smile to this 
plaintive ending. She said — 

" I will be happy, as you tell me to be 
happy. But I regret losing Alice ; she — 

she " Mrs. Damarel hesitated. She 

was on the point of saying that Alice might 
have married Edgar if they had wished to 
VOL. i. e . 
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marry, but she checked herself in time. 
The friends parted, one being well 
pleased with all she had said, and the 
other congratulating herself that the last 
thought in her heart had remained un- 
spoken. 
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CfiAPTER V. 



YOU KNOW IT. 



A LL people are not equally well-learnt 
-*--*- in the lesson of speech being silver, 
and of silence being gold. 

When in the summer evening Alice 
Grant was returning to the Hermitage 
by the path down the shrubbery, after 
having walked back to the Manor-house 
with Miss Clavereux, she came on Edgar 
standing on a grassy mound where there 
was an opening in the rich growth of 
evergreens which let in a magnificent view 
of the plain, of the nestling villages and 
rising spires, and of the boundary of 
rounded hills. 

e 2 
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It was showing now in the glory of a 
summer sunset, and there stood Edgar, 
apparently quite absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the changing colours of the 
landscape before him. He really did not 
hear Alice's light footstep, as, almost at a 
run, she came down the path. She had to 
stop and say, " Edgar !" Then he looked 
round, and there was such a strange 
expression on his face that she said, before 
she had given herself time for an instant's 
consideration, 

"What's the matter?" 

" There ought not to be anything the 
matter," he said; then, with an effort at 
recovery — " What a beautiful evening !" 

Alice stood by his side, the clear light 
falling full on her upturned face. It was 
the most guileless and the most purely 
feminine face that man's eyes could rest 
upon. No description could give a true 
idea of Alice Grant's beauty, for she was 
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beautiful, though the fact was not always 
at first sight discovered. People said her 
chestnut hair was beautiful — so fine, thick, 
long, with a natural ripple in it which 
made it lie on her forehead and above her 
exquisite ears in waving folds before it got 
rolled up in coils at the back of her head. 

Also there were those who spoke of her 
complexion and talked of her colouring as 
if she were a picture by an inimitable 
ancient master. 

No one could ever have looked at her 
without being struck with the perfection 
of her eyes and eyebrows — those clear, 
large, brown, bewildering eyes ; those 
straight, dark brows so softly shaded. 

She had a perfectly-shaped nose, with 
fine, high-bred nostrils, and a firm — a very 
firm mouth which could smile all manner 
of eloquent smiles, and with which she 
could speak with a musical clearness and a 
-distinctness that put to flight all idea of 
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her being a common-place young lady. 

She was a yielding, gentle, excellent^ 
beautiful woman — strong to bear, quick to 
comprehend, willing to suffer if need for 
suffering came, and sure to suffer well. 

There was a true-heartedness about 
Alice Grant ; the source of such courage as 
not unfrequently adorns a woman. There 
was sincerity of purpose about her, such 
as often carries a woman safely through 
the most dangerous ways without even 
being aware of her peril ; and all this was 
visible to Edgar Damarel as he turned round 
when she said " Edgar !" and followed his 
name up with the question of what was 
the matter. As he spoke, trying to behave 
properly, she drew near and looked up at 
him, and he saw all that has been described, 
and a great deal more that his imagination 
painted for him, and of course he fell. 

The temptation to tell Alice that he 
loved her, now that he could not have her, 
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was so great that he succumbed and said 
it. 

" This is the matter— I am vexed at it 
all because you knew that I loved you. Is 
it not enough to worry any man ? All my 
thoughts were about you, all my hopes 
were upon you ; yet you arrange the great- 
est thing in life without giving me a chance, 
without letting me have the smallest notion 
that such a thing — a thing so irremediable 
— was in prospect. What is the use of 
our having loved each other from child- 
hood? Was it well to treat me as if I 
were a stone, or as if I could have no 
more to do with your life than that oak- 
tree ? I bitterly feel being parted from 
you, and I bitterly feel the way in which 
you have done it." 

"But I didn't do it, Edgar; it all hap- 
pened somehow. I can't explain myself 
any better; but the idea came, and the 
promise was made, and I am going to 
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be a good wife, and of coarse a happy 
one/* 

* But you knew I loved you. And by 
your conduct you have shown contempt of 
me. I thought you loved me." 

" And so I do. In the happy boy and 
girl way we love each other still. It would 
be treason to Mr. Courland to think it 
possible to love in any other way. I have 
no other desire for myself than to be a 
good* wife to a good man ; to a man many 
years older than myself, who pays me the 
greatest compliment that a man can pay 
to a woman, he takes me as the treasure of 
his life, and having no fortune of my own, 
he asks to make me even independent of 
himself/' 

" And it is such a good thing for the 
boys !" said Edgar, bitterly. 

" Of course it is. You are repeating 
my mother's words. Is there any crime in 
her love for her children ?" 
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" If there had been only a little love 
for me !" 

"I shall hate you in another minute, 
Edgar. Let me go home alone. I wished 
my last thought of all here to have been 
pleasant and consoling. It is impossible 
to leave the love of all one's lifetime, though 
not of so very many years, and not suffer 
something. I don't like going away. I 
don't like so many good-byes. It is a pain 
almost more than I can bear to know that 
there are many, and my father among 
them, whom it is impossible ever to hope 
to see again; and now, in the midst of 
so much that is real, you talk stuff to 
me!" 

The girl's sweet face grew red under the 
excitement of her momentary indignation. 
She looked beautiful; and Edgar, gazing 
at her, gave himself full time to think so, 
as still she looked up at him, with the 
sparkle of tears in her saddened eyes. 
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" Bid me good-bye," she said. " Wish 
me happy. Tell me to go and be a wise 
woman in a good life, travelling on to a 
holy end." 

" I will never bid you good-bye in any 
sense of leave-taking, Alice. I wished you 
all manner of good when I knew that the 
best good that could come to either of us 
was that we should be man and wife. I 
think so still. I shall always think so. I 
believe that you know it yourself." 

"How can I know anything? / know 
nothing about it. If you knew so much, 
and thought so sagely, you preferred 
silence to speech, and got your reward. 
Of course I could not know if you would 
not tell." 

" It was you who never told. My mother 
feels ill-used. My father will say just as 
we have said. Has not Anne — has not 
everybody said the same thing? "Who 
could have guessed it ? Nobody knew. I 
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complain because I am wounded ; you scold 
me because I am right ; you carry it off 
bravely, because the present good has 
taught you, just for this present time, not 
to care." 

" And is this the way we are all to be 
misunderstood ?" cried the girl, with a sob, 
stifled, it is true, but so strong as to make 
her shudder from head to foot. " Is this 
the way in which I am to be allowed to go 
away from home and friends, loaded with 

blame And yet you know how it all 

happened, and that I could not make things 
different." 

Then she clasped her hands and looked 
up at the far-away sky, now decked in its 
golden glory, and with the unaffected 
grace of true feeling, she cried out, 
" Heaven is ray witness that the pain of 
such friendship as this can, in its bitter- 
ness, exceed all the pleasure and sweetness 
it ever gave." 
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" Stop," cried Edgar. " Stay, Alice. It 
never was friendship — I can only speak 
of myself — I love you. I shall never 
cease to love you. I know that I am 
looking on you for the last time for many 
years. But I am young, and so are you. 
If we live we shall meet again. Look at 
me. Turn your head once more. I shall 
never forget you !" 

Then he ran down the bank, and she 
stood still and watched him out of sight. 
She had gone through a vexatious and ex- 
citing half hour. She wished it had never 
been. She felt angered, and ill-used ; but 
she was very sorry and heart-sore all the 
time. 

One thing, however, was quite certain, 
she was not in love with Edgar Damarel, 
and she was glad to think she should be 
the wife of Mr. Courland. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A WONDERFUL THING. 

II I" R. DAMAREL, from the house of his 

•**-** friend, Gerald Clay, wrote to his 
wife at Merrifield Manor. 

" My dearest," he wrote, " I am extreme- 
ly surprised at the announcement of the 
intended marriage of Alice Grant. She 
will be a great loss to us, Gerald has 
heard from her father; I have read the letter, 
and so may consider that I know all about 
it. We have all liked Geoffry Courland. He 
might have been less welcome at our table 
last winter if we had known of his designs 
on our favourite Alice. I force myself to 
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say all this because you will expect me to 
say something on what so closely concerns 
us ; but my whole mind is absorbed in the 
most wonderful thing in the world which 
has just happened here. 

" Clay and I were returning from a long 
walk. We had started at four in the 
morning, going over the hill, and by the 
river-side to Lingbye — it is more pictur- 
esque than ever, the most beautiful, world- 
forgotten village in creation, I should 
think. We had walked for four hours, 
and we stopped at Lingbye for rest and 
breakfast. Then we got on by the lanes, 
for the short way over Cleaveside we 
knew would be too much exposed to the 
morning sun, and we chose the longer 
way, by wood and lane, to David Tapprel's 
place, Lynliffy. We got there very well 
in less than an hour, and had the good 
welcome we expected. The place is won- 
derfully improved. Great trees and luxu- 
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rious evergreens. Rock and river scenery 
of the most perfect kind, and a house of 
great interest and considerable beauty. 
When David inherited this, as you know, 
rather unexpectedly five years ago, he 
found everything in the wildest state of 
disorder and neglect. But it was the dis- 
order of beauty allowed to run riot. There 
our old acquaintance was ready for us, 
and not a year older to look at than when 
we saw him last ; sturdy and honest-faeed 
as when he held his own plough as a 
thriving yeoman ; a gentleman, as he al- 
ways was, and as he knew himself to be, 
and standing by his side was his excellent 
wife, with a child holding on to her skirts, 
hiding her face for shyness ; the prettiest 
little thing imaginable. It was a sight 
worth all our walking. And we sat down 
to rest and enjoy ourselves. 

" David was to drive us back to Ling- 
bye, and there we were to find Gerald's 
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pony-carriage to take us home. When the 
time came for us to return David proposed 
our walking through the Rocky Dell, 
which is a narrow valley in front of his 
house, through which a rapid stream runs, 
the steep sides on each side being clothed 
with gigantic American flowering shrubs, 
the oldest and largest in this part of the 
world. They are the undergrowth of the 
well-timbered sides of the valley, which, 
after about a quarter of a mile, turns 
sharply, and winds round to the public 
road. 

"Just at the turn the stream falls 
straight down the steep face of a rock fully 
forty feet deep, and forms a miniature 
cataract. Across the stream, just above 
the fall, there is a one-arch bridge, wide 
enough for foot-passengers, and used only 
by David's household and friends. 

" Mrs. Tapprel and the child were with 
us. They were to walk as far as the 
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bridge, and then return home. Little 
Rachel and I were walking in the narrow 
foot-path in front of the others. She is 
very small for her age ; she is seven years 
old, and she is, though rather shy, exceed- 
ingly intelligent. She pointed to the 
bridge, which was on our left, as we walk- 
ed down the path. Anyone on the oppo- 
site side of the little valley must cross the 
bridge to get where we stood. Our way 
to the road was to follow the winding of 
the valley on our right, and leave the 
bridge and the cataract behind us. 
1 What is that on the bridge ? ' asked the 
child. 

"My dear, I need not try to describe 
accurately what followed. I will tell you 
shortly that what the child saw was the 
body of a man, dressed as one would be 
who had had a long day on horseback. 
There seemed to be marks in the tall 
shrubs of a struggle; whether with an 
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unmanageable horse, or with a human 
being, no one could guess. He had 
spurs, and by him was a riding- whip with 
a weighted handle, making it a weapon 
of a very serious sort. He was dead. Mrs. 
Tapprel hurried off the child under pre- 
tence of the man's being sick and requiring 
assistance. We three men stayed together 
till some of David's household arrived, sent 
by his wife. Then Gerald and I were sent 
on to the road where David's conveyance 
was waiting for us, and he ordered us to 
drive back to Lingbye, and give notice 
to the authorities of what had happened. 
Mr. Tapprel then wished us to return 
home, as had been originally planned. But 
when I got to Lingbye, I let Gerald go 
home to his wife, and I came back, with 
the village constable, to be by David's side, 
and know all that could be known of this 
extraordinary occurrence. And it is from 
David Tapprel's house that I now write to 
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you, and hope again to write to you to- 
morrow. 

" One day I trust we may see this old 
home of our old friend together. You 
used to admire his head, face, and bearing, 
and say that he looked like a hero. He 
has fulfilled your fancy. David is a hero, 
and his house is quite a hero's home. I 
write in a room whose walls remind one of 
a castle, in strength and thickness. I look 
through long, low mullioned windows over 
the wooded valley on to the far-off sea with 
its level dark blue line against the pale 
sky. It would not satisfy for a perma- 
nent abode either you or me. But there 
is a great refreshment in visiting such 
scenes and such people, and in the happy 
familiarity of looking on both with the 
strongest sense of admiration and friend- 
ship/ 

Here there was a break in Mr. Damarel's 
letter to his wife. He resumed his em- 
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ployment on the day following, and told 
her how and why he had been called away. 

He went on in this way : " There has 
been a division of opinion as to who the 
dead man is, in the first place, and as to 
how he came by his death in the second. 
Many people declared they knew him — all 
were unanimous that he had been killed. 
I confess to you that I am by no means 
sure that his death was not the conse- 
quence of a contest with a frightened horse, 
determined not to cross the narrow bridge 
above the cataract. The horse has been 
found, and found in a state giving force, 
as it were, to my conjecture. There is a 
severe injury above the eye, such as the 
weighted handle of the whip might have 
given. And at last his rider has been 
identified. 

" He is a man called Eaymond Norgood, 
who lived with his mother — a person with 
a history, which I will tell you another time 
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— at their own place, which they farm. The 
property has a small ancient house on it, 
and has been for centuries in the hands of 
the Norgoods. Mrs. Norgood has the 
whole property for her life. This son, 
who is above thirty years of age, was en- 
tirely dependent on her. The mother has 
been here. David Tapprel went to fetch 
her. Mrs. Tapprel and I received her 
with all the respect that her sad circum- 
stances called forth. Indeed, I can honestly 
say that I never before bared my head in 
the presence of such grief. She stayed 
here till the inquest was over. The ver- 
dict was to this effect — that the man had 
died in consequence of a wound at the 
back of his head, but that as to how he had 
received this injury there was no evidence. 
She received the account of this verdict 
with a face which was terribly calm. She 
desired it might be written down for her, 
^and it was done. Then relays of men, her 
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dependents and her neighbours, carried 
this dead man to his own house. 

" It was over the mountain, lying beyond 
Cleaveside. As straight as they could go 
it must have been a painful journey of a 
dozen miles. But there were plenty of 
people ; and more and more came, joining 
this great procession, making common 
cause with the woman who had lost all she 
possessed of family ties in this one son, 
whose thread of life had been so quickly 
cut. 

" Mrs. Norgood, and three old women 
servants, went in an open car, last of all, 
in that solemn sight ; and David and I — 
his men had all joined hers — walked by 
her side till we reached the furthest limit 
of the Tapprel estate." 

On receiving this letter Mrs. Damarel 
had much to say. It was a dreadful story 
— everyone said that. She sent the letter 
to the Hermitage, and Mrs. Grant read it 
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to her husband and Alice. Mr. Grant 
possessed himself of the document, and took 
it out to the seat under the catalpa-tree, 
where he read it to his eldest boy. Mr. 
Grant had said to his wife that the other 
boys were too young to be brought so 
nearly face to face with this deed of 
violence — for everyone at the Hermitage 
had declared his belief in Raymond Nor- 
good's having been murdered — but having 
the letter in his hand, he remembered that 
he hated mysteries — so he read it all to 
Robert, and Robert told Fred. They sat 
at their father's feet, making flies for their 
fishing-rods, and talked over every violent 
death that had happened within the 
memory of that eloquent man. 

They talked all day of it at the Hermit- 
age, and on Mrs. Grant taking back Mr. 
Damarel's letter, it appeared that at the 
Manor-house much the same course had 
been pursued. 
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"I should like to see Tapprel again," 
said Mrs. Damarel. "You, too, know 
him." 

" Yes, and I know his wife — a very delight- 
ful woman, reduced in life by some bank 
failure, I think ; an elegant educated 
gentlewoman. Madame Clay must have 
the credit of making those people happy ; 
she felt what each wanted, and she brought 
them together. And can Eachel be really 
seven years old ?" 

" Yes ; they were married many years 
after we inherited this place. David rented 
all the Ploughlands property from Mrs. 
Damarel while we lived in the old house. 
They were very happy days — our early 
days of married life ; I was quite sorry to 
come here. I came to this place, which I 
now love so much, with regret, but it 
reconciled me to having left Ploughlands 
when Mr. Tapprel succeeded to his old 
great-uncle's place Lynliffey. We used to 
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tell him in joke that he would have it one 

day." 

"I think he always expected it," said 
Mrs. Grant. " I remember our once asking 
him why he did not marry, and he said he 
must marry a woman fit to rule at Lynliffey 
and serve at Ploughlands, and that he had 
not found her yet. When he really did 
get the old place, he found himself in the 
neighbourhood of Madam Clay, and she 
settled it all in a month." 

After a little more talk Mrs. Grant 
said, 

" Where is Edgar ?" 

" Oh, did you not hear? He was so inter- 
ested in that letter, and so struck by his 
father's description of the old house and the 
scenery, that he started off this morning to 
join him there." 
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CHAPTBE VII. 



DEPARTURE. 



T"I7HEN Edgar left Alice standing on 
* * the green knoll and looking after 
him as he ran down the slope, he be- 
lieved that at least for many years he 
had looked his last on the woman he 
loved with a youth's romance and a man's 
strength. 

He expected to live and see her again. 
He expected this because he intended it. 
He did more than determine on this ; he 
further determined that, as he was in his 
twenty-second year, and Mr. Courland 
thirty-five, he would run his life against 
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that gentleman's, and then — who could 
tell what time might bring ? 

This far-away future was vague enough. 

He never said that he would marry 
Alice in the time to come; he went no 
further than to say he would never marry 
anyone else. 

And there was a whisper at his heart 
that, in spite of this coming marriage, an 
hour would arrive when she would come 
to him, and he should welcome her and 
say, "I have waited for this" 

Edgar walked on. What could he do 
but walk ? Motion was necessary to him, 
so he felt at that moment. He could not 
sit down like a girl and weep, nor in the 
spirit of a Stoic could he stand by and 
acquiesce in what he could not prevent. 
He would leave England as soon as he 
could ; he would get away among new 
places and unknown people. 

As to his being right or wrong, that 
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question never occurred to him ; he was of 
a good sort, well-disposed, and not ono 
very likely to be led into evil by bad 
advice or pernicious example. In his own 
strength, Edgar Damarel was one who 
walked uprightly, and against whom no 
disgraceful word had ever been uttered. 
If he had an enemy, it was his own 
unyielding will, and to such a man in his 
prosperous youth, it was a thing not to be 
believed that he was never to marry the 
woman he had always loved. 

As if the future were being revealed to 
him, he said in his heart, " One day — one 
day!" 

And so dreaming — refusing to accept 
facts with their natural results, believ- 
ing that he should one day have Alice for 
his wife, and yet knowing that she was 
going to marry some one else — in this in- 
experienced, unreasonable state of mind he 
got back, after three hours of hard exer- 
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cise, to the Manor-house, and began to talk 
to his mother. 

Then came his father's letter, and he 
said he should like to go to him. 

When, the next evening, Mrs. Grant 
visited Mrs. Damarel, Edgar was gone. 

"Gone!" cried Mrs. Grant. "But he 
will surely go to London and see Alice 
married ? I quite depended on him. And 
we have heard from Mr. Courland, who 
comes to us the day after to-morrow." 

On the day fixed upon Mr. Courland 
came, and his first call was at the Manor- 
house. 

He was shown into the morning-room, 
where Mrs. Damarel and her niece were 
sitting. 

It was a pretty room, a real lady'a 
bower, with books and music about, old 
china and flowers — tall lilies growing in 
their natural beauty, and raising their fair 
heads high above a surrounding circle of 
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roses in full bloom. There was a square 
projecting window provided with cushion- 
ed seats and a table, where Miss Clavereux 
was busy at a water-colour drawing ; and 
Mrs. Damarel, not far from her, in an 
easy chair, with a book in her hand, gave 
Mr. Courland the impression of having 
been reading aloud. 

They welcomed him pleasantly, for they 
had liked him ever since their first intro- 
duction, and Mrs. Damarel congratulated 
him with a pretty grace and very great 
sincerity. 

" Thank you/' he said, bravely, looking 
honestly happy. " I made up my mind 
very early in my knowledge of the lady. 
But I was very nervous, and very doubtful 
as to my success." 

Anne Clavereux was looking at him. 

u He looks forty," was her secret thought; 
"but I think he is handsome." 

" We are not going to forgive you for 
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taking her away," said Mrs. Dainarel. 

" Oh, if you all wish well to me I will 
bring her home again." 

" We shall see her again, I hope/' said 
the lady, with a little sigh. 

" I wonder if she ever suspected that 
Edgar loved her ?" thought Anne. 

" We are going to be married this day 
fortnight. We have been obliged to con- 
form our movements with the sailing of 
the vessel. I have been out in her before. 
She is quite first-rate. I have settled it 
all in London. And now I am here for 
three or four days only, and Mrs. Grant 
brings Alice to town. We sail from 
Southampton — all our baggage and vari- 
ous moveables we send on board in London. 
Now I think I have performed my task. 
Alice ordered me to tell you this. Are 
you going to see her to-night, Miss 
Clavereux? She hopes that you are. I 
was ordered to say that, also." 
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He smiled and stood up, then he came 
to the table and looked at Anne's draw- 
ing. 

" Is it for Alice ?" 

" Yes ; she wished to take away a re- 
membrance of this place. We have been 
so happy here/' said Anne, a little awk- 
wardly. 

" Probably," said Mr. Courland, with an 
odd intonation of voice, which made Miss 
Clavereux look straight up into his face. 
Their eyes met, and she looked down 
laughing, she had been met by a smile 
which was at once merciful, merry, and 
condescending. 

Such happiness as ignorant girls brought 
up in blissful inaction could enjoy they 
had had. But life had more in it than 
peace and luxury and family ties. 

"I can believe that Alice loves him," 
thought Anne. 

Then he spoke again. 
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" Pray come and see her this evening. I 
know that she looks forward to it." 

He had white hair in his thick curling 
whiskers; his short beard was black as 
jet. He smiled sweetly with a beautifully 
formed mouth, and he had fine lips like a 
woman's. His eyes were . large, and they 
had a lazy look in them. He had a short, 
decisive way of speaking, which had been 
thought a little alarming on their first 
knowing him, but this unpleasantness had 
gradually worn off, or his friends had got 
accustomed to it. Now when he said those 
few words to Miss Clavereux about her 
coming to the Hermitage, she immediate- 
ly promised to be there, and to bring her 
drawing with her. On which he took his 
leave, and as soon as he was gone Mrs. 
Damarel said, 

" When your father first brought him 
here I liked him very much. Really he 
was quite an acquisition through the 
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winter. But now that he comes to be 
seen closer as dear Alice's husband — I 

really don't know — it is very odd — but 

Well, I suppose it is because we feel so 
unwilling to part with her." 

" I should say they were not at all un- 
willing," said Anne, bitterly. "Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant are very much pleased. It is 
the first offer Alice has had, and they 
have jumped at it. I think they are be- 
witched." 

" Oh, Anne !" exclaimed her aunt, ap- 
parently as much horror-stricken as if she 
had taken the girl's words in their most 
literal meaning. But Anne only laughed, 
and shook her head. 

" I have been thinking," she said. " I 
have made several very serious reflections 
since Mr. Courland came into this room, 
and when I spoke just now I made my 
last and deepest." 

"And what might that have been?" 
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asked Mrs. Damarel, restored at once to 
composure. 

" It was this — that he is strong, and we 
are weak, and that if he had asked me to 
marry him I should have said Yes, ordered 
an Australian outfit, and become from that 
hour his most obedient slave." 

" Then I may be thankful that he con- 
tented himself with Alice/' 

"I am," said Miss Clavereux. Yet, 
notwithstanding this doubtful praise of 
Mr. Courland, Anne acknowledged his re- 
ception of her that evening in a very gra- 
cious manner. 

She had been driven in the pony-car- 
riage to the Hermitage, having lost the 
unfailing escort of her cousin, and she had 
ordered the servant to return for her at 
nine o'clock. 

"It is so charming an evening — won't 
you let Alice and me walk home with 
you ?" 

g2 
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" It is the pleasantest time of the day, 
so sweet, calm, and beautiful," said Alice, 
readily pressing her friend to yield to her 
lover's suggestion ; and after a moment's 
thought Anne consented, sending a mes- 
sage to Mrs. Damarel that she should walk 
home. 

Everything at the Hermitage was most 
agreeable that night. Little Fred and the 
elder boys were away on some pleasure 
got up for them at the mill, where the 
trusty servant who took care of everybody 
had gone also to keep them out of mischief. 

Alice liked lonely hours with her mother 
now, knowing how few of them were left 
to her, and they had been together for 
nearly half the day, while Mr. Courland 
had been paying visits to their neighbours, 
and patiently amusing Mr. Grant. Alice 
knew that her lover never forgot her. 
She felt aU that he did so unobtrusively, 
and with so much patience and skill, but 
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she could not speak of it. It made her 
feel humble before him, because she owed 
him more than she could tell, and because 
the nameless power that bound her to him 
seemed always to fetter her, and yet to 
leave him free. She considered with her- 
self how this should be, and she satisfied 
herself by acknowledging that for the first 
time she was feeling the power of a strong 
man in the house. 

" He is just what a man ought to be," 
she said in her heart. " And he uses his 
strength to do good. He enters the house 
and brings order into it. I am already 
beginning to find the peacef ulness of being 
brought under a law, and the joyful free- 
dom of giving my heart to it, once for all. 
For this shall a woman leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto her husband. My 
Tiusband's life is to be my life; and his 
will the law of my life. The wearisome 
state of perpetual reasoning will cease to 
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be. Have I not read somewhere that 
there is nothing more fatiguing than 
making laws, and nothing more resting 
than having them ?" 

Out of such a reverie as these words de- 
scribe Alice was roused by her friend say- 
ing to her, as they were sitting alone in 
the midst of a miscellaneous collection of 
wedding presents and travelling-cases, 

" Edgar is gone. Did he send you any- 
thing ? He refused my offers of assistance 
in making a suitable choice with quite un- 
necessary scorn." 

" When did he go ?" 

" Yesterday. All in a minute. He said 
he wanted to join his father. " 

"Anne!'' There was something so 
strange in Alice's voice that her friend 
looked round at her in surprise. i€ Edgar 
told me such an angry story of his having 
always loved me. He made me very un- 
happy, and he vexed me." 
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" Don't be unhappy, " said Anne, in her 
gentle way, €i He was selfish. He should 
not have done it. And he is young and 
boyish, and has never suffered the smallest 
contradiction. He is wonderfully nice, all 
things considered. He would never do a 
really wrong thing. But I do not think 
he has yet learnt the charity that spares 
other people pain when he is annoyed him- 
self." 

" He made me so angry, Anne. And I 
upbraided him. It is no use talking of 
it." 

" You never cared for him in that way, 
did you ?" 

" Because in that way I never thought 
of him. If I had thought I suppose I 
should have cared," 

" But now, as it is ?" 

" He is a child in comparison with 
Geoffrey Courland. How can a woman 
engaged to marry a man give a serious 
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thought to a youth who has not even left 
Oxford ? I might have been brought to 
it. I might — well, I don't know what I 
might have done — broken a silly heart be- 
cause Mr. Damarel would not have con- 
sented. Of course Edgar will marry what 
people call well. I thought it so cruel to 
make me unhappy." 

" But you are not unhappy?" 

" Oh ! no ; only all the while T was angry 
I was very unhappy. Now, if you ever 
have a good opportunity, tell him that I 
told you, and that I think he was very 
silly — and that I laugh at him, and expect 
that he will repent." 

And Alice burst into a fit of weeping, 
and sobbed out all her vexation with her 
head resting on her friend's shoulder. 

"Now you are better?" asked Miss 
Clavereux, smiling. 

" Oh ! yes. When I think of going so 
far away — so far, so far — then I make an 
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excuse of the first thought that comes to 
nie, and I cry it out !" 

The evening passed. The two girls said 
that they had been very busy, and done 
quite a day's work in three hours. And 
then the time came for taking Anne back 
to the Manor-house, and those three walk- 
ed out under the violet sky of that June 
night, with the scents of all sweet things 
breathing up from mother earth, and 
country sounds coming on the still air — 
the lowing of a discontented cow, the far- 
off bark of a dog in a state of remonstrance, 
and, as they walked on, there came the 
long-drawn notes of a bugle, by means of 
which some farm lad was saying farewell 
to an isle of beauty of which he knew no 
more than the words of the song. But 
the notes woke sweet and sad echoes, and 
the two girls stood still and listened. 

It was a walk to be remembered. It 
was of all things least probable that those 
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three persons would ever again be toge- 
ther, treading with lingering steps the way 
between those two homes which had never, 
either of them till now, been disturbed by 
thoughts of partings. 

The girls had learned to love like sisters, 
and when, at the door of the Manor-house, 
they said "Good night," and Anne saw 
Alice turn away and go out into the night, 
which was almost as clear as day, with 
Mr. Courland by her side, it seemed, as 
she watched them with their long, dark 
shadows disappear among the trees, like a 
picture of what was to come. 

She turned away with a sigh. They 
were gone — gone into the dim light, lost 
among the dusky evergreens; they were 
gone — gone away by themselves. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



NEW SCENES. 



■jlDGAR did not join his father, though 
-" he left his home with the intention 
of so doing. 

He was going up for his examination in 
November, and he had not long been down 
from Oxford. 

He had come home with his head filled 
with projects for getting away somewhere 
in the autumn with his mother, and mak- 
ing Anne and Alice go with them. He 
had found his mother weaker than usual,, 
and glad to keep him by her while she sent 
her husband to spend a holiday among his 
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friends. But Edgar's presence had given 
her renewed life, and the interest suddenly 
awakened in Alice's marriage had also 
evidently done her good ; and Edgar, 
Buffering severely in his hard strife with 
facts to which he refused even the appear- 
ance of assent, had seized on his fathers 
letter as containing an excuse for his getting 
away alone, and away he had gone, talking 
of Wales and being driven to a railway- 
station ten miles away, but the nearest by 
which to travel to his supposed destina- 
tion. 

He got to Westerton in good time, 
and sent back his servant and his con- 
veyance. 

He was sauntering about buying a 
newspaper and examining books at a stall, 
when some one touched him ; he turned 
and saw a man he liked and was always 
glad to see. 

" Why, Damarel !" 
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" Well, Mortimer, it must be good luck 
to see you." 

" No doubt it is. You can't be go- 
ing anywhere. Have you taken your 
ticket?" 

" It is too early ; I can't take it till after 
the next train goes. My father is in Wales, 
and I was thinking I would go down and 
see after him." 

" No, come with me." 

" Where?" 

" To the Park, of course ; Park House 
has never yet welcomed you, and my 
mother will be delighted to see you. You 
can go any day to the Welsh mountains ; 
they are sure to wait patiently, but I am 
not patient, and you have promised me a 
visit at least ten times." 

" I said I would come after November " 

" November must be safe enough. Are 
you going to do nothing but read till the 
last moment ?" 
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" I was going to take holiday for a time, 
and leave books behind me." 

u Quite right. Come with me ; we shall 
have the bouse full for a fortnight. Now 
I must take my ticket ; come along." 

So Edgar Damarel took a ticket to the 
Park, and after a flattering welcome from 
his friend's mother, and a prettily shy one 
from his sister Maud, he wrote to both 
father and mother to give an account of 
himself, and desire to have his servant and 
a proper selection from his wardrobe sent 
after him. 

Mrs. Damarel was quite amused, and 
Miss Clavereux said she was very glad. 
They liked Sir Henry Mortimer. Mrs. 
Damarel remembered his mother when she 
was quite a beauty — such a pleasant, 
steady-minded, sensible beauty, too — and 
quite worthy of her good fortune in be- 
coming the wife of the late Sir Harry. 
Her son was older than Edgar. He would 
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be going out into public life. It might do 
Edgar good to see something of that busy 
world, for the Mortimers were popu- 
lar people and active politicians. So 
everyone seemed pleased, and at Park 
House Edgar was admired, and Lady 
Millicent Mortimer made up her mind that 
he might do for Maud. 

Maud was a fair little creature, bright- 
eyed and graceful. She was like a white 
kitten, and nearly as fond of play. People 
who knew Maud said she was brim-full 
of happiness; yet she herself really be- 

* 

lieved that she was breaking her heart over 
the departure of a Guardsman who was 
more than six feet high. She said there 
were insuperable objections, that she wish- 
ed she had never known that he cared for 
her, that she could never leave her mo- 
ther, and that she desired no other than to 
die an old maid. 

Maud could talk of her troubles till the 
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tears were in her eyes, and she beat her 
pretty little foot on the carpet in the agony 
of her excitement, but as she was just as 
pretty to look at, and even more pleasant 
and charmingly talkative than ever, she 
got more compliments than sympathy ; and 
as fine speeches were just the most ridicu- 
lous things in life, Maud laughed at them, 
and, in truth, had not far to seek for food 
for laughter all day long. 

Edgar had never seen her for more 
than a few minutes at a time before. He 
made a study of her, was really marked in 
his attentions, thought her a capital girl, 
and great fun— and so made merry ; riding, 
walking, driving— one of a light-hearted 
and intellectual assemblage of women and 
men. 

There was a fine piece of water, and 
they rowed, as so many love to row, list- 
lessly resting on their oars, as duets and 
glees were sung in the summer evening. 
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It was a time of glorious sunshine, and 
they made the happy days longer and 
longer, by rising early for the cool morning 
air, and staying up late into the night for 
the peace which falls after sunset on the 
resting earth. 

When midday came, the great rooms 
stood empty. In the cool corners of the 
spacious corridors, by curtained bay-win- 
dows, women waited for the sun to get 
behind the beech-wood ; for the hour when 
they could sit under the great chestnut- 
trees, and have afternoon tea on the 
lawn. 

Edgar enjoyed himself greatly for about 
a fortnight at Park House. He found 
amusement in being the spectator of this 
life of luxurious ease, which was not really 
idleness, but rest — rest from labour — a 
timely shelter in life's noonday heat. For 
Edgar knew that of the men he saw 
scarcely one could be said to eat the bread 
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of idleness ; and of the women, they were 
such as men find to be helpmeets for them. 
With educated intelligence Edgar contem- 
plated this life, and enjoyed himself in* it. 
All who were there knew, as they thought, 
everything about him. He was looked on 
as a promising young man. Not violently 
ambitious, but one who could take a course 
and keep faithfully to it. He was said to 
be a man to be kept in view, to be made 
useful to his country. 

The very place he would have to repre- 
sent in Parliament was talked of, and, 
unknown to him, his life was being laid 
out for him. 

Lady Millicent Mortimer busied herself 
in these imaginings, for she was an ex- 
tremely busy woman, and they usually 
ended with a confession to herself that she 
wished he would think about Maud. 

But night after night, when alone and 
communing with himself in the silent 
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hours, Edgar's spirit cried out, " Oh, 
Alice, Alice ! why are you gone ? How 
long must I wait ? When shall we meet 
and bring back the past ?" 

He was utterly unreasonable, like one 
who could not believe that which he wished 
not to be true. He clothed himself in a 
delusion ; Alice could not be parted — for 
ever parted from him. A life so easily 
withered and robbed of all its treasures 
could not be his life. 

If he had been one who could have 
talked of his disappointments, it would 
have been better for him ; but he could not 
speak. His hope had never been uttered 
in an honest way, and he could not enter 
on the humiliation of declaring himself 
deserted, made of no account, baffled, ill- 
used. 

He lived all day as other men lived ; 
he was remarked for his pleasant ways, 
easy speech, and gentlemanly bearing, but 

h2 
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when he was alone his heart cried out, and 
always in the same way. It could not be 
that he and Alice were never again to be 
together — that he was to enter on a life in 
which Alice was never to bear any part, in 
the griefs or joys of which she was to have 
no share. 

After about a fortnight, Edgar said he 
should fulfil his first thought of visiting 
his father's friends in Wales, but Frederick 
Mortimer said " Not yet," and his mother, 
remembering Maud, and having herself, 
quite in a motherly way, fallen in love with 
Edgar, entreated him to stay a little 
longer. So there was a sort of compro- 
mise effected. Edgar went to London with 
Sir Frederick, just for a few days ; Sir 
Frederick had things to do, and though 
there was no cook in the house in town, 
they thought they might manage to get fed 
somehow ; and there was something to do 
about a carriage, and some one was to look 
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out for a couple of hunters for the coming 
season, and not to let anything pass by 
which might do for Maud. "Not that 
Maud will ever turn out a great rider; 
she is a ridiculously light weight, but we 
all spoil her, and she wants a new play- 
thing, I suppose." 

On these and other things intent, the 
friends left Park House and got to London. 
The next day, full of business, driving at 
an early hour, Sir Frederick cried out, 

" See, Damarel, there's a wedding ; we 
must not drive over anybody. Why can't 
those small urchins get out of the way ? 
There is nothing to do but to wait a 
moment. That's a fine upstanding man, 
anyhow ; I hope the lady is to match." 

" It's no use waiting ; turn, and go down 
this way." 

" There she goes ; but they crowd round 
her, and we are no wiser — yes, we had 
better turn." 
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But wisdom had come to Edgar. He 
had seen Geoffrey Courland and Alice ; he 
had seen her face so plainly that he won- 
dered how his friend could have missed the 
sight. Pale, and very beautiful, her large 
eyes fixed on some one with an unuttera- 
ble tenderness — her mother, he thought, 
and Anne Clavereux by her side. There 
she was, and she was married; and her 
husband's hand was on her arm, and she 
was going forth into an utterly unknown 
life with him — trusting in him, depending 
on him, and altogether unconscious of 
Edgar Damarel's presence, and without a 
thought of Edgar's love. 

What he had seen had come suddenly, 
and it had wrought as sudden a cure. He 
could speak. 

"I really believe — indeed I am sure, for 
I saw her — that — that is, Alice Grant's — 
wedding/' 

" Who may the lady be ?" 
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"The daughter of Mr. Grant, of the 
Hermitage, a pretty little place close to us ; 
our nearest neighbours they are. And my 
cousin, Anne Olavereux, is one of her 
bridesmaids. I saw her too. ,, 

" Did you ? I met her in the spring. I 
thought her very charming." 

" So she is. And she has plenty of 
money." 

"And to whom is she engaged to be 
married ?" 

"Anne? Who said that ?" 

" I only ask the question. Of course 
she is going to be married." 

"You had better settle the question 
yourself." 

" I would if I might, willingly. Ask me 
to Merrifield. I am quite in earnest. If 
she is half as good as she looks, she will 
do for me. I have thought of her several 
times a week from the time I saw her ; and 
it must be three months ago, I am sure/ 
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Edgar laughed. 

" Don't," remonstrated his friend. u I 
can't have the thing laughed about. I mean 
it. I never saw anyone so worthy of 
admiration before. Your being now with 
us is not entirely for your own sake. 
There, don't be vexed. I speculated on an 
invitation, and an introduction, and on the 
probability of matrimony as soon as I saw 
you at the railway book-stall. Every word 
I am saying is absolutely true, so you may 
as well believe it." 

"I wish to believe it," said Edgar. 
" And you'll be a very lucky fellow. When 
will you come ?" 

"Oh! here we are at our destination," 
said Sir Frederick. " Now out with you. 
We shall not be here very long," speaking 
to the groom. " Drive slowly, and be back 
in half an hour." 

The friends entered a coach-builder's 
premises, and were soon, with the greatest 
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imaginable earnestness, deep in questions 
of construction of wheels and springs. 

But when they were again together in 
the evening, after each had been employing 
his thoughts in a silent review of the events 
of the day just passed, Sir Frederick said, 
without any word of preface or further 
explanation, 

" Could you have me at Merrifield the 
week after next ?" 

u I should think so. Of course my father 
must be there. I'll write to-morrow, and 
say I want to have you, and learn what his 
movements are.'' 

" And hers !" 

" Oh ! of course," said Edgar. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



JAMES EUSTACE. 



SO Edgar wrote to his mother : 
"My visit to these pleasant friends 
is nearly over. Sir Frederick Mortimer 
wants to visit you, and I want you to have 
him. Let him see us just as we are in our 
home life, with my father back again, and 
Anne in her place. He has heard of Merri- 
field, which in its way is as good a thing, 
if not a better than Mortimer Park. It 
suits me better, you will like to hear, though 
life here is quite perfect of its kind. Maud 
is a curiosity of prettiness, and Lady Milli- 
cent pretends to be a willing captive in the 
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hands of her children, looking languid and 
tired, but up to incalculable exertion for 
the public good. She must once have 
been something like her daughter, but 
larger, harder, and handsomer. After 
Mortimer's visit to us, I think I shall re- 
tire to some peaceful place, and read till I 
go up in October, as I must take my de- 
gree in November, I think. I have found 
a man here, Eustace by name, who would 
be a first-rate man to read with, and I have 
settled it all with him as far as I am able. 
We think of a place in Brittany, where he 
has been before. I should only be away 
about six or seven weeks. Eustace would 
come if you would ask him, but he could 
not stay more than a few days. We have 
taken a decided fancy to each other. So I 
think you and my father would like to see 
him." 

Mrs. Damarel liked her son's letter very 
much ; she gave it to Anne, and asked her 
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to enclose it in a letter she was sending to 
Mr. Damarel. 

u Edgar has never said anything about 
that sad story of Mr. Tapprel's, and yet 
my mind has been quite filled with it." 

" Here is a postscript on the other side 
of the leaf. Have you read it?" asked 
Anne. 

"No, I saw no postscript. What does 
he say ? Read it." 

Then Anne read, 

" By a singular chance Mortimer and I 
were driving within sight of the wedding- 
party, just when Mrs. Oourland was going 
away with her husband. I saw her face 
looking up at some one ; she was quite 
beautiful, I thought. I saw Anne, too, 
who looked unnecessarily grave; tell her 
so, and the man himself really wore the 
appearance of a hero. Mortimer said this. 
We were only a moment among the crowd 
of queer people who were gazing at the 
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sight, and I had only time to make the 
observations I have now recorded on the 
ladies." 

" How odd !" said Mrs. Damarel, looking 
up from her work at Anne who had turned 
a little away from her towards the writing- 
table. 

"Yes, very," was the short reply, and 
then the letter was enclosed in Mr. Dam- 
arel's envelope and put ready for the post. 

When the letter reached Mr. Damarel, 
where he was staying at his friend's house, 
he handed it over to Gerald Clay that he 
might read it, and he wrote instantly to 
Mortimer Park. 

In his letter he said that he should return 
to Merrifield Manor almost immediately, 
and that therefore any letter might be 
directed to him there ; he not only asked 
Sir Frederick Mortimer to come to him as 
soon as possible, but inquired if he could 
not give them hopes of seeing his mother 
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and sisters also. He approved of his 
son's plan as to reading with Mr, Eustace, 
and cordially invited that gentleman to 
accompany his son home if he could, or to 
come when Sir Frederick came, if he liked 
that better, and then ended by saying, " Of 
the painful and extraordinary event which 
has so lately occurred here I shall not 
write, because I shall have so much to say. 
Every day the idea of the man having been 
foully dealt with has grown stronger. His 
mother has vowed to discover the guilty 
person, if such guilt really rests on a 
human head. She is a very extraordinary 
woman ; not by any means a woman for the 
present day. I find myself heartily hoping 
that there may never be another. The 
interest attaching to all that has occurred 
has detained me here much beyond the 
time I originally named for my visit ; but 
I was glad to stay, and my old friends 
were glad to have me. You must know 
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them yourself, my son, one day ; they are 
of the salt of the earth, and staying with 
them makes one ashamed of all folly and 
in love with good." 

This letter contained all thai Sir Fred- 
erick cared to hear, and Mr. Eustace 
immediately announced his decision to go 
back with Edgar and not wait for anybody. 
His time was precious, and he advised 
Edgar to hasten Mortimer's movements, 
so that their reading-party — there were to 
be two besides Edgar — might begin work 
with the least possible delay. 

"I shall stay three days with you," he 
said, " and then go to Dover and meet my 
other friends there, and wait till you come 
and join U3." 

This was satisfactory. In a few days 
Edgar and Eustace arrived at the Manor- 
house. 

James Eustace was really what is called 
a taking man, and he was a great deal 
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more. It is, however, a great advantage 
to anyone, and especially to one who in- 
tends to get on in this world, to have a 
style and manner which have a pleasant 
sort of attraction about them, a letter of 
recommendation in the countenance. It 
is better than any beauty that ever a man 
was blessed with. Indeed beauty in man 
is a very doubtful blessing ; it should be- 
long only to women, of course for the good 
of man, but he ought to be saved the trouble 
of possessing it. 

James Eustace could smile without effort, 
and there never was any attempt at 
the got-up affectation of being pleased 
when there was nothing particular to be 
pleased about ; but he was a sensitive 
man, and no civility or attention, however 
small, was ever thrown away upon him. 
He had a fine forehead ; and his hair, wher- 
ever it was, was quite perfection, and of a 
good bright brown. He was comely, and 
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had a way of looking rather remarkably 
clean, without the smallest approach to 
the finickin. His voice was the most 
perfect thing about him. It was sweet, 
full, gentle, flexible, and his utterance was 
easy and distinct. He was a good public 
speaker, with an unusual command of 
correct language. He was to practise at 
the Bar, and he was diligently reading for 
his own good, in the intervals of reading 
with others. 

He was a captivating tutor ; and this 
was the last time of his taking men for 
classical reading, which he declared was a 
sorrow to him. But his future life had 
many calls upon present hours e Friends 
prophesied for him a great success. He 
himself intended very strongly not to place 
any obstacle to the fulfilment of such 
auguries. 

When his new acquaintances at Merri- 
field saw him, they were glad to have 
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secured to their son the help of so true a 
man. 

James Eustace paid his visit, and went 
his way. 

" I hope we may often meet again," said 
Mrs. Damarel. And his, " Thank you. I 
will hope so too," seemed to rest upon her 
memory, with the recollection of his fair, 
fine forehead, honest smile, and graceful 
gestures. 

He had heard all that Mr. Damarel had 
to say of the dead man found on the bridge 
at Lynliffy. Of the horse, the wound 
above the animal's eye, the loaded whip- 
handle ; the whole thing, and every thought 
and circumstance connected with it, was 
told and talked of, and discussed and put 
together. $ 

To such a man as James Eustace, en- 
dowed by nature with what is called the 
legal mind, the putting together of the 
circumstances of this story was an easy 
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performance. In him Mr. Damarel had 
got a listener of the keenest intelligence, 
as well as a man of sentiment and under- 
standing. 

James Eustace could admire David Tap- 
prel, though he had never seen him, and 
be glad over his happiness in the posses- 
sion of a wife made on purpose to do him 
honour. The description of the sturdy 
yeoman-gentleman, who had come into an 
old estate after half a century of labour, 
with his hands hardened under the guid- 
ance of the plough, and his back bowed 
by work upon the threshing-floor — who 
had found a fair woman for a wife, who 
had blessed him like the woman described 
in holy writ, whose praise was ever in his 
heart — all this was delightful to James Eus- 
tace, even more to his mind than the calm 
peace of the life led by Gerald Clay and 
his beloved Pauline. 

And so it came to pass that, when Eus- 
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tace left Merrifield, he had made himself 
master of everything that had of late oc- 
curred to them, whether there or elsewhere, 
and he had made friends with Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant, and the three desolate boys, who 
had grown discontented with life since 
Alice's marriage. 

He had sat under the catalpa-tree and 
been gently chidden with a melancholy sort 
of tenderness by Mr. Gray for having put 
his favourite stick beyond his reach ; he 
had heard all about Geoffrey Courland, and 
seen the house at the mill and the stables 
where his hunters had been kept. He had 
sat with Mrs. Gray, and she had poured 
forth all her hopes and explained her 
feelings, and declared her unalterable 
belief in Alice having done perfectly right, 
and of her being surely a happy woman. 

Even the whole story, as far as was 
known, of Mr. Courland going in the first 
place to Queensland, and of all the ups and 
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downs of his earliest undertakings there, 
were imparted to this man who had never 
asked for confidence, nor in any way, 
known to himself, invited it. 

But such was James Eustace to listen 
to, and to look at, that people trusted him. 

It may at once be said that, though 
James Eustace not unfrequently used 
information gained in this way, he never 
used it badly, or ever was felt by any man 
to have been a false friend, or by any 
woman to be have been an unsafe one. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MAKING OBSERVATIONS. 



A FTER the departure of James Eustace, 
■*-•*' Sir Frederick Mortimer came, and he 
came with an intention, the intention being 
this — to watch Anne Clavereux with a 
most impartial clear-sightedness, and if 
he should make sure of her being as nearly 
as might be as good as she looked, to ask 
her to marry him. 

Sir Frederick was twenty-seven years of 
age, and the lady he thus complimented 
was twenty-three. Anne Clavereux was 
young even for her age. She had not been 
worn out in any of those ways which bring 
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faded faces, weary eyes, and languid smiles 
to early womanhood. She was remarkably 
handsome ; she ha,d that harmony of feature 
which could never be less than beautiful, 
even in old age, should she attain to such 
length of days. 

People who were thought to be good 
judges of womanly charms, said she had 
not yet reached her perfection. Sir Fred- 
erick thought she- was too perfect already ; 
it made him shy, and he was sure that his 
own imperfections, whatever they might 
be, came out in unpleasant contrast when- 
ever he was near this woman whom he 
loved and intended, if possible, to win. 

The great subject of conversation that 
they had together was the marriage of 
Alice Grant. 

It seemed to Sir Frederick quite a mercy 
that he and Edgar had seen that wedding- 
party, and actually beheld Alice's face with 
that mute farewell upon it of which they 
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both had spoken. They talked of it toge- 
ther again and again. 

Anne said that, since Alice had gone, the 
world of Merrifield had changed. Mrs. 
Damarel said they missed Alice every day, 
and she thought her marriage a foolish 
thing. " Only twenty and her first offer ! 
Of course she would have had plenty of 
proposals ; there was something very fas- 
cinating about her." 

Mr. Damarel took high moral ground, 
and declared he could not understand it. 
" With an over- worked mother and a father 
in that state she ought not to have gone." 

But then Mr. Damarel had never had a 
daughter, and if such a blessing had been 
granted to him, she would not have been 
dependent on the savings of a father who 
had never been able to lay by a pound . in 
his life. In vain did Mrs. Grant, in her 
most pathetic way, say, as so many have 
said, and ever will say, that u circum- 
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stances alter cases." Anything so trite 
and undeniable vexed Mr. Damarel, and 
so he did not like to talk of Alice. 

When Sir Frederick called at the Hermit- 
age, he found listless ness among the boys, 
and an atmosphere of mingled injury and 
complaint under the catalpa-tree. 

The letters had not been sent to the 
post. Mrs. Grant had mislaid the key of 
the cellaret. The boys had got into dif- 
ficulties about their fishing-tackle, and 
their father had been surprised over the 
faults in one of Freddy's lessons, which 
would have had no faults if Alice had been 
there, as she had always read these com- 
positions before presenting them to Mr. 
Grant. 

Even the servant who opened the door 
looked scared ; for the sweet strong human 
glory of that house had gone from it, and 
there was no one who could be to those 
bereft ones what Alice had been. They 
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had never even guessed at all her goodness. 
They had to learn now how great it had 
been by the measure of their daily 
loss. 

" Whose picture is that ?" 

Sir Frederick had asked this of Mrs. 
Grant, looking at a new unvarnished por- 
trait of a girl, apparently not eighteen, 
with a bent head and great pleading soft 
brown eyes. She held a hat in her hand. 
Chestnut hair was coiled about the small 
head, shading the graceful neck. 

" It is a likeness of Mrs. Courland — of 
our dear Alice. Her good husband sent 
it to us. Do you like it ? I think there 
is something sad about the expression of 
the face, and Alice was never sad. She 
was the best child in the world \" said Mrs. 
Grant, wiping her eyes. " Oh ! I am so 
glad she has found a husband worthy of 
her." 

Sir Frederick felt as if he were listen- 
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ing to something very like a false- 
hood. 

" I think the best of men might have 
been congratulated on having found her" 
was his answer. "If she is not much 
flattered by her painter, she is a very lovely 
woman." 

"We never thought much of her 
beauty," said Mrs. Grant, "but people 
have spoken a great deal about it late- 
ly. I suppose we were accustomed to 
it." 

Sir Frederick walked home. 

In that shrubbery which has been spoken 
of he saw Edgar and Anne Olavereux. 
She had been talking to her cousin of 
Alice. 

" I think you ought to know that she 
told me you had spoken to her. She wish- 
ed me to say to you that she was quite 
happy in her engagement to Mr. Cour- 
land. She went off thankfully, and full of 
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a most perfect trust in the man who had 
chosen her. Edgar — I think I must say- 
it — you ought not to have said that to 
her." 

" Why not ?" Edgar looked at his com- 
panion with a very honest smile. c< I say 
why not ? It did her no harm, and it did 
me good. When I had told her I had got 
rid of something. I should have been very- 
sorry to have kept in my heart a secret 
about a woman who was to be another 
man's wife. She has told him by this time. 
She is quite welcome to tell him. The 
whole affair came on us as so great a sur- 
prise that I was disabled from speaking as 
I might have done. But I think I had a 
right to disburden my mind of a fact. I 
had got to bear an unexpected, hard-struck 
blow. It seemed to me to be an exercise 
of an honest right to tell her that I had 
loved, and hoped to marry her. I told her 
more. I said that she had known of 
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my feelings towards her. And so she 
had." 

" But what did that matter ?" 

" Just nothing at all, as she proved by 
taking the first offer that was made to 
her." 

" If she liked him best " 

"No; that was not it. If she could 
have made sure of me, she would have 
waited for me." 

" Then you surely did wrong to speak," 
exclaimed Anne, with a face full of 
grief. 

"I tell you," said Edgar, a little im- 
patiently, " there is no right nor wrong in 
it. I did as I chose to do. I had shown 
her in numberless ways that I thought of 
her as a woman I hoped to make my wife. 
I was ill-used, because she knew what I 
meant, because I had been her friend from 
childhood, because I had a right to know 
of a thing so important, as all of us had 
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a right to her confidence ; we were all ill- 
used. I, for special reasons, was used worst 
of all. Therefore I told her that I had 
been honest, and that she knew it; and 
that she had been less than honest, and 
that she knew that also." 

" She told me that you were to her but 
a boy, and that such love could not be 
placed in comparison with the worship she 
had got." 

" Very well. I don't doubt her sincerity. 
It ought not to be otherwise. And if so, 
why do you blame me ?" 

" I don't like blaming you," said Anne ; 
" and I don't like, you to suffer." 

" I am not suffering. I have seen her 
with her husband. I thought and felt 
very much like a fool before that. But 
Mrs. Courland is nothing to me." 

" And you are not vexed at my telling 
you I knew ?" 
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Edgar, with a smile, stooped down, and 
gave his cousin, who had always been like 
his elder sister, a kiss, just where the sun 
touched the hair lying on her fair forehead. 
He had so kissed her on all great occasions ; 
on meeting her when he returned home, 
before he went to Oxford, when she had 
praised him or scolded him — and he kissed 
her now, putting her hand, inside his arm, 
and leading her towards the terrace before 
the house. 

They had neither of them seen Sir 
Frederick, but he had seen them. As they 
walked on, Edgar said, 

" You and I, like brother and sister, 
have had many confidences ; would it have 
been well for you to have treated what 
Alice s&id as if it were a thing never to be 
told? Of course you could do no other 
than tell me. And you say that Alice 
wished me to know. But this is not the 
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first time I have spoken of it. As I drove 
Eustace to the station I told him. He had 
guessed it, I believe. So I told him the 
exact truth, and he listened " 

Then Edgar laughed. It was a genuine 
laugh. They had reached the terrace, and 
were now standing opposite each other, 
surrounded by sunlight, in the sight of all 
who might be looking that way. 

" What did he say?" asked Anne. 

" That it was probably the happiest 
thing that could have happened to me. 
He said, ' My dear fellow, I don't the least 
deny that love-making is the true business 
of life, but then there must be the proper 
time and place — the correctly-chosen occa- 
sion, and the unquestionably right person ; 
the last having arrived, and othei* things 
concurring, then — well, the result follows, 
of course. Your time may be five years 
hence ; the lady then will not probably be 
the heroine of a family party, or the beauty 
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of a country neighbourhood, but she will 
be a wife fit for a man? If you could have 
heard his . way of saying that word man, 
you would have laughed, I am sure." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SUCOKD THOUGHTS. 

ONCE more Edgar and Sir Frederick 
stood by that book-stall at the West- 
erton station. 

Sir Frederick was going home, and 
Edgar was vexed because he was sure he 
had not spoken to Miss Clavereux. He 
was determined to say something about it, 
but he was puzzled how to begin. 

In another moment Sir Frederick him- 
self had made the beginning. 

" She is the most charming woman I 
ever saw," he said ; " her appearance is 
something most attractive. Eustace said 
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well when he pronounced her beauty as 
consoling ; it calms one. It is matched by 
her ways and manners. It makes life 
pleasant to have her about one." 

" It strikes me that I am not the person 
to say all that to. Why could you not 
speak to the lady herself?" 

"Because you have yourself to think 
of." 

" To think of ! What do you mean ? 
Of course I think of myself ; it is a com- 
mon habit. But what may you be thinking 
of?" 

" When you have found yourself out, I'll 
tell you." 

"The man's mad!" said Edgar, and Sir 
Frederick broke out into an ironical kind 
of laugh. 

"There's the train. Good-bye, Edgar." 

" No, you shall not go till you have told 
me what you mean." 

u Nonsense !" and Sir Frederick tried to 

k2 
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move on, but Edgar, with his strong hand 
inside his friend's arm, kept him still in 
his place. He spoke in a low voice, with 
masterful determination, 

" Not till you have explained what you 
mean." 

"I have found you out; I don't blame 
you. I say you will know yourself before 
long, and thank me for this day's work." 

" Come this way " 

Almost dragged, but fearful of creating 
confusion and attracting attention by 
showing his unwillingness too visibly, Sir 
Frederick moved a few steps by Edgars 
side. The whistle blew. 

" Are you going by this train ?" was 
shouted by an impatient guard. 

"No," was the loud reply in Edgar's 
voice, and the train moved off. 

" I can scarcely forgive this," came in an 
angry whisper from Sir Frederick, who had 
allowed much more than he would have 
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chosen to submit to rather than draw on 
himself the attention of the people who 
were standing about. 

But when Edgar said " This way," and 
walked rapidly out of the station, taking 
the road that led to Westerton, he followed 
him quickly enough to a place where the 
young man stopped under the shade of a 
huge holly, and turned round on him with 
a pale face and a strong expression of 
determination fixed upon it. 

The thought in Edgar's mind was a good 
thought, and the determination was that 
of a brave heart as well as of a strong will. 
The thought came in this shape — " I have 
had my life vexed, and my self-esteem 
humiliated ; but no such trials shall come 
to Anne, if I can help it." So railway 
trains might go, and his friend's dignity 
might be for the moment damaged — what 
were such things in comparison with truth ? 
— in comparison with the possibility of 
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Anne losing a strong-hearted lover, a man 
like Mortimer ? 

He did not wait a moment, but began to 
speak. 

"If you admire Anne in that way, why 
do you leave her? What is it that is in 
your head about iye ? Do you think I love 
her ? I don't. Only as any man may love 
his own cousin, an orphan girl, who has 
been brought up with him. Do you think 
she loves me? Of course she does, just 
as I love her. You accused me. I would 
let no man go without denying such an 
accusation. Find myself out ! Do you 
think I am an idiot ?" 

"Do you remember when you were to- 
gether in the shrubbery ? I could not 
help seeing you." 

" The whole earth might have seen me, 
and seen her too. She had given me a good 
scolding. I took it, but remonstrated. 
We made friends. You must be tremend- 
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ously in love, to have seen anything in that. 
She is the truest-hearted woman in the 
world, and you have been making love to 
her every day for three weeks. But re- 
member this, if you court her, and marry 
her, you will never estrange her from me. 
She has always been, and she ever will be, 
my best, safest, and dearest friend. I 
don't care where you may take her, nor 
how far life may separate us, but Anne 
will always stand by me, as I would stand 
by her. She will do me active good, if any 
such help should ever be needed by me, 
and she will be faithful, and patient* and 
merciful, and honest to the last. I don't 
want to marry her ; neither does she want 
to marry me. But such a friendship as 
has grown with our growth will live to the 
end. And if that is more than you can 
bear, go your ways, and make no attempt 
to plant anger in my life, or to make a 
bondage of hers." 
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Edgar had spoken with a low-breathed 
eagerness. The bitterness of the last few 
weeks, though now got over for himself, 
made him peremptory about his cousin. 
Sir Frederick, with his eyes on the eager 
face of his young friend, admired and under- 
stood him. 

With a smile which was eloquent enough 
to satisfy Edgar, he spoke. 

11 And to say this you have made me 
lose my train . Shall we go back to Merri- 
field together, and see what will happen 
next ?" 

Long years after it was remembered how, 
in the summer night, the sound of an 
arrival was heard in the hall at the Manor- 
house, and a voice that made Anue Clave- 
reux tremble, and turn red and pale in a 
moment. Ever after she could recall the 
gladness the sound of a man's voice had 
brought to her, that voice being Sir Frede- 
rick Mortimer's. 
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Then there was a bustling into the room, 
and laughing, and welcomes, and exclama- 
tions of wonder and smiling reproof, which 
were pleasanter than any praise could have 
been. 

Anne knew that she had to summon up 
all her strength, in order not to betray 
that she was glad; and yet she nearly 
failed altogether under one glance of her 
lover's eyes- 

4< What could you have been about to 
allow Sir Frederick to lose the train ?" she 
asked of Edgar, but he made her no answer. 

" I will tell you all about it to-morrow," 
said Sir Frederick. " It is I who deserve 
all the blame — that is, if there is any blame 
to be given to anybody. Our welcome 
back makes me think that we are heroes, 
and I, at least, will try to become one. Is not 
that a good resolution, Miss Clavereux — a 
mood to be fostered, a state of mind to 
merit your approval ?" 
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"But there are so many ways of being 
heroic. I am not a general admirer of 
heroes, I think." 

" I am glad of that," said Sir Frederick ; 
and Anne felt confused and shook her 
head, and looked more beautiful than 
ever in the midst of her little embarrass- 
ment. 

How well that evening was remembered 
through the life that lay before her ! How 
vivid did the recollection remain of the first 
sound of those voices, of the heart made 
glad because he had come back ! 

"I will tell you all about it to-morrow," 
he had said; and hearing that, she had 
heard as much as she wanted to hear. 

When Edgar bade her "good night," 
there was something about him which she 
had never known before. It spoke of the 
coming morrow, and of that which would 
be said in it. 

Only Mr. Damarel and her aunt seemed 
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to live unconscious of the new life that had 
come into the house, and they kept on 
saying that, though always glad to see Sir 
Frederick, they were really very sorry that 
he had lost the train. 

But when the morrow came and Sir 
Frederick, after a very short interview with 
Anne Clavereux out on that green terrace 
where the shadows fell, asked for a few 
minutes' conversation with Mr. Damarel,. 
then Mrs. Damarel began to have fears, 
and the superhuman gravity of her hus- 
band's face made her tremble. 

Mr. Damarel was not a man to welcome 
heartily such an event as a proposal to rob 
the house of the best thing in it. And 
this he said with much plainness to the 
gentleman who courageously proposed to 
marry Miss Clavereux and take her to 
India, where his regiment would undoubt- 
edly be ordered. 

"Really, sir, you hardly understand. 
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Miss Clavereux may marry whom she 
likes ; she has all that can make her, as a 
wife, desirable — money, position, beauty, 
talents, and the sweetest disposition imag- 
inable. Though I hate long engagements 
— you might return — for such a reason 
leave of absence — in fact " 

u Oh, of course," said Sir Frederick, 
giving no heed whatever to all that Mr. 
Damarel would have said, but was quite 
incapable of saying, " I shall not be out of 
my own country longer than I can help. 
We are English in all our interests and 
affections, but I shall be a wiser man for 
this four years of foreign service, better 
worth having, more able to serve my 
country " 

" No doubt, no doubt." But this future 
of a long absence was not to Mr. Damarel's 
taste • it would be still less to his wife's. 
He cut short the interview, went to the 
dining-room and took his accustomed place 
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before the coffee-cups, but he was awkward 
and made mistakes, giving his wife an 
enormous amount of sugar and his son 
cream, which he knew he could not bear. 
No remarks were made ; every heart was 
merciful. 

"We shall be left alone, my darling," he 
said to his wife, taking her in his arms 
tenderly, when they found themselves, an 
hour after breakfast, in her morning-room. 
st Life has begun for the young ones ; 
events are always things to dread and to 
postpone whenever postponement is possi- 
ble. I wish Alice had not got married; 
Anne must do as she did. Our boy, of 
course, we never expected or desired to 
keep by our side too long ; but what we 
are to do without them all, Heaven onljr 
knows !" 

" We did without them once," whispered 
Mrs. Damarel, caressingly. 

"Oh! yes; I never forget, my darling. 
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But we can't go back. That time of happi- 
ness has been lived through, and some- 
thing else is coming. You could not now 
sit by the stream with your sketch-book, 
while I wandered away with my fishing- 
rod. Five and twenty years have changed 
us a good deal, I fear." 

" I have no fears," said his wife, with a 
firmness that became her well. "All life 
is happy, as every day is a gift from above. 
You are scarcely beyond the noon of life, 
and you have work to do. Anne by my 
side has made me lazy and self-indulgent. 
Let her go forth to a life which has been 
to me so full of joy. We could not 
have chosen better for her. I shall live 
in her life, as well as in my own. My 
husband, we shall grow young together, 
watching their youth, and strong in the 
wisdom that may guide their strength." 

Mrs. Damarel's words were brave words 
from a brave heart. She was determined 
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to be glad. She would not let a shadow 
fall on Anne's future, if she could help 

it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



LADY GRAFTOX. 



T)ERHAPS a wedding is as great a 
-*- worry as can enter a respectable 
house. 

Anne felt prophetically that her mar- 
riage, the preparations for it, and the deso- 
lation after it, would be as much as her 
friends would be able to bear without 
serious evil to mind or body, or both. 

She parted bravely with Sir Frederick, 
who had to tell his mother, and with Edgar, 
who joined his friend Eustace at Dover, , 
and wont to Brittany, as had been already 
arranged. 
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Sir Frederick was in a hurry to get the 
wedding over, but Anne would not hear of 
hurry. She had to leave a life which had 
been a very good one, and she could not 
do her last things in haste, or say her last 
words quickly. 

From five years of age she had found 
her home at Merrifield, and she had been 
brought up as a daughter might have been. 
Eich and poor, far and near, had treated 
her as one belonging to them ; she had had 
that liberal measure of love and thought- 
fulness which perhaps no human being 
ever really deserved. All this came on 
Anne Clavereux, now that she had to say 
good-bye to so many, with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of how good the world had been 
to her, how full of sweetness, how warmed 
with smiles. She felt no dislike to going 
to India. She had been born there, and * 
thence a dying mother had sent her to 

Mrs. Damarel's care. It pleased her to 
VOL. i. L 
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think of seeing the scenes that had been 
the first on which her eyes had rested, 
where her father's name was remembered, 
and where her mother had been buried. 

So Anne was determined to begin her 
new life happily, having in a leisurely man- 
ner taken leave of the old. And then came 
the practical consideration of how she 
could save Mrs. Damarel trouble. 

Being possessed of wealth, many things 
could be met with ease and superiority. 
London could provide, at an inconceivably 
short notice, all that a bride bound on so 
long a journey could desire — so there she 
would go. 

They were to marry and go. There was 
to be no dawdling in England, or time- 
wasting on the Continent. To India over- 
land. Those words described both the 
wedding tour, and the first great facts of 
their married life. 

But how she wanted Alice ! 
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For the first time in her life she felt 
literally lonely. There was no one who 
could help her. Edgar away, Mrs. Damarel 
not to be troubled, Mrs. Grant unable to 
leave her husband, and that dear aud 
excellent Martha, who had taken care of 
her from a child, saying, 

u Now, Miss Anne, those things ought 
to be seen in the piece; it is impossible 
to choose well from a pattern." 

"It tempts one," Anne answered, "to 
put a great lump of money into some dress- 
maker's hands and say, 'Now, do what 
you like, but don't worry me.' " 

" Which, with so many people in want, 
would be a shame and a scandal, and a 
thing not to be done by you." 

This kind of talk, with variations, having 
occurred several times, Martha wisely 
proposed a remedy. 

" Miss Anne, why should not you and I 

go up to town ? You could offer a visit 

l2 
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to Lady Grafton; she'd like the fun. I 
know her. See how well she did by her 
grand-daughter Mrs. Oourland !" 

It really was a bright idea, though Anne 
still hesitated. London in September — for 
September had not only come, but was far 
on the way to its own termination — but 
something should be done. They were to 
be married in November. Lady Grafton 
seldom visited, never left London till 
winter, and then, as regularly as the short 
days came, went to Brighton and declared 
herself the better for it. 

While Anne hesitated, Lady Grafton 
wrote to her. 

41 1 shall not be of any use to you," she 
wrote, " but then I can give you your own 
way, which is just what you want, I know. 
You will not be any disturbance to me. 
My small household goes like a clock in 
excellent order, and it would require a 
shock of as yet unknown magnitude to put 
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it out of working order. I like of all 
things to see business wisely got through, 
so give me that pleasure by coming and 
being as busy as you like." 

The writer of this note was generally 
called, by those who loved her, u old Lady 
Grafton," not because she had reached to 
seventy years, but because she had married 
her first husband at a few months more 
than sixteen, and affected old age before 
her time. She was, in fact, at the time 
of her granddaughter's marriage, only 
sixty-one years of age ; but her hair was 
white, and her tall, thin, unbending figure 
gave her just that air of command which 
might have belonged to a much older 
person. She had a small face, and her 
features, though regular and well formed, 
were too large in proportion to the shapely 
little head, very well placed upon a neck 
which was a little too stiff to be graceful. 
Certainly Lady Grafton looked old — old in 
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experience, in knowledge of men and 
women, in judgment of the world; she 
was too old to be disappointed, too old to 
hope over-much, too old for flattery, and 
too old, under any circumstances, ever to 
be taken in. 

She had laughed in the face of her son's 
wife when she had spoken of Alice making 
a desirable match, and she had said, 

" In the first place, no girl of twenty 
ever made a good match. It is cruel to 
cut short the play-hours of life. He can 
give her fifteen thousand pounds, and my 
son cannot give her as many pence. Very 
well ; you have secured her an independ- 
ence ; you have married her for money — 
they are fond of each other. I am glad of 
it — indeed, I supposed it. You would not 
sell the girl, I know. But there is nothing 
at all desirable in the match except the 
money. I saw Mr. Courland and I liked 
him, but, my dear," with a little laugh, " I 
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felt like a child before him ; he was older 
than I am by a quarter of a century, at 
least — no, don't get me his register ; he is 
one whose age is counted not by months 
and years, but by facts. I wish he would 
write his life ; I would read it." 

Poor Mrs. Grant had remonstrated, but 
her mother-in-law had stopped her with 
some easy pleasantry, and had also re- 
assured her by saying, with becoming 
gravity, that she quite trusted Mr. Oour- 
land, and that they knew enough about 
him. He was not an unknown man in 
the colony ; he had friends in high posi- 
tions, and they all spoke of him with re- 
spect. 

" Only don't talk to me of its being a 
good match, for that has to be proved. 
In ten years' time we shall know more." 

But Lady Grafton had treated Mr. 
Courland with profound respect, and she 
had given Alice a purse, with fifty bright 
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sovereigns in it, before she left her house, 
after one of the prettiest wedding break- 
fasts that had ever been seen. 

And now Lady Grafton was to welcome 
Anne. 

They knew each other very well. Lady 
Grafton had been seen once at the Hermit- 
age and at the Manor-house. Mr. Dama- 
rel had known her from boyhood, and had 
always liked her, and on their yearly visits 
to London, Lady Grafton had been not 
unfrequently both a pleasant and a useful 
friend. 

She had never known a day's ill-health. 
She could undergo any possible amount of 
fatigue, and she had often been both to 
Anne and Alice that happiest of all things, 
the friend in need. 

It was the remembrance of such unself- 
ish kindnesses that had made Martha sug- 
gest to her young mistress that she should 
offer Lady Grafton a visit at this time. 
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Such silks and satins as an Indian outfit 
permitted could be best chosen from Lady 
Grafton's house, for she possessed the 
crowning recommendation of having spent 
several years of her early life at Calcutta. 

There are things which, without having 
any particular interest of their own, come 
to us naturally in our path in life, and 
are never forgotten. The only wonderful 
thing about such events is that they are 
never forgotten — that, without any inten- 
tion on our parts, events which were, in 
truth, no more than things of course 
should be remembered for ever. So it 
was with Anne's entrance into Lady Graf- 
ton's house. She never forgot the look of 
the lighted entrance, the steady step and 
half smile of the elderly man-servant, and 
the sight of Lady Grafton's trusted attend- 
ant, that excellent woman Burton, close 
on Jobson's heels. The hall lamp had a 
pattern in blue glass round it ; the stair- 
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carpet felt unusually thick and soft ; the 
bullfinch, in its curtained cage on the 
landing, gave a snore of disapproval at 
the disturbance. The drawing-room door 
was opened, and there came to meet Miss 
Clavereux a tall, stiff, thin personage, who 
looked stiffer, taller, thinner than she had 
ever looked before ; but there was a wel- 
come in her quick step, and dark violet 
eyes smiled, and pretty lips parted, and a 
sweet-voiced welcome said all that was 
kind and gracious. 

The room, Anne thought, looked even 
unusually bright — full, but not crowded, 
with costly and beautiful things. 

"Oh! Lady Grafton," she cried, "how 
kind and good you are !" 

" That is a proper sentiment, my love. 
The young should feel obliged when the 
old are useful to them. But you are 
giving me pleasure, and will give me more 
pleasure before you go. Is a week all 
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that you are going to give yourself ? You 
might take more time, for Sir Frederick 
will be too busy shooting partridges to 
think of anybody — which means no dis- 
loyalty to you." 

" I should not like him to desert his 
party at home," said Anne. 

" Of course not ; so you need not desert 
me. 

" How beautiful Lady Grafton's profile 
is I" thought Anne, as she looked at her 
silently. 

It was very nearly perfect. 

Seeing only the side face was to see a 
most exquisite outline. But when she 
turned, and you saw how large were the 
features, and how narrow the face, you saw 
what made you think of an unyielding 
will, of a character eager to act, ruthless 
in its sincerity, courageously true, and toa 
just to be merciful. 

Lady Grafton's face, however, thus read,. 
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was a caricature of herself, and a decidedly 
unkind one. 

No one knew better than she did that 
the extreme of justice might be the ex- 
treme of wrong. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



BETROSPECT. 



T N the morning Anne heard Lady Graf- 
-*- ton's step on the stairs, and she fol- 
lowed her. 

Lady Grafton's step was easily t dis- 
tinguished, for she was slightly lame, and 
walked with a stick. A slight accident a 
few years before had ended in a permanent 
stiffness. She used a stout stick of an 
ornamental character, and she appeared to 
be quite proud of it. Her hair, which was 
abundant, well dressed, and really white, 
and her ebony stick, with its silver handle, 
were favourite facts in her life. No one 
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pitied her. Everyone said that Lady Graf- 
ton would never have been able to do half 
the good that every year of her life she ac- 
complished, if she had not been able so 
successfully to put on the old woman be- 
fore the true time for such dignity had 
arrived. 

She laughed and consented. 

As long as she was allowed to be an 
aged lady, and to do as she liked, as one 
qtfite above criticism, she was satisfied. 
Anne remembered having heard her say 
that no one could reckon her age at less 
than a hundred and fifty, if the calculation 
was made according to the events of 
her life, and of all she had gone through 
in it. 

This morning they took their seats at 
the breakfast-table in the small morning- 
room, which opened into the drawing-room, 
and Burton, as was the custom, poured out 
their cups of coffee or tea, helped them to 
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other requirements, and then left them to- 
gether. 

" You know I hate men-servants before 
luncheon," said Lady Grafton. 

Then they began to talk of Merrifield, 
and of the Hermitage. "Where was Edgar? 
Did they like James Eustace? She had 
known his father and mother, and loved 
them both. His father had been in Mr. 
Grant's office. They had been dead more 
than a dozen years, and she had seldom 
seen their son ; but she had heard that he 
was a man who would succeed, and she 
liked to hear about him. Then she asked 

about that strange story of the man found 

« 

dead on Mr. Tapprel's property. Her son 
had written to her about it. But her son's 
letters were never satisfactory. He was, 
she believed, the most unbusinesslike man 
in the world. It was his nature. Friends, 
she knew, had done their best to cure him, 
but with little effect. Then, at twenty-one, 
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he had inherited an independence — just 
enough to keep an idle man comfortably, 
and enable him to marry young. He had 
had the luck, or the discrimination, to se- 
cure an excellent wife ; but Lady Grafton 
hoped she had not been over-provident in 
marrying her daughter so soon. 

" Living with a man like my son is apt 
to make a woman nervous/' said Lady 
Grafton ; " and, poor soul, he has been so 
long an invalid. He suffered sadly once. 
That kind of thing makes a man get into 
habits of self-indulgence. The two elder 
boys are provided for, the youngest and 
Alice depend on their father and mother. 
My daughter-in-law grieved over it, I know ; 
and now she has got Alice off her mind — 
but I did not altogether like it." 

"We all liked Mr. Courland. He was 
many months at the cottage by the mill. 
You remember the house. It has not 
ceased to bo a mill, but buildings once used 
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by the miller made good stables, and he 
had very fine hunters, and made himself 
pleasant and popular all through the last 
season. He told my aunt that he had, 
very soon after his coming among us, 
made up his mind to try to win Alice/' 

" She will be handsome when she is 
thirty," said Lady Grafton. 

Anne looked up, a little surprised. 

"It is a sort of beauty that takes long 
to come to perfection. She is so like my 
mother — what my mother was, I mean. I 
will show you a miniature of her by Cos- 
way after breakfast. Alice's beauty, my 
dear, is not at all like yours ; you have 
the advantage of being three years older, 
certainly, but your style is fair, pure, 
delicate in outline, and very gentle, and 
you are just making the kind of match to 
suit you. Now Alice at thirty, if we live to 
see her then, will have come to her perfec- 
tion, which will be of a very much richer 
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sort than yours will ever be. Her hair is 
of a warm, golden-tinted brown ; it is quite 
beautiful, I think. Her colouring, too, is 
rich, and yet without a suspicion of coarse- 
ness. Her figure now is thin and girlish. 
She looks long instead of tall; her voice 
and manner will improve— that is, if such 
things can improve in Australia." 

" You have not spared her very willing- 
ly," said Anne. 

" I had nothing to do with it. I would 
not resent it. All I could do for her, she 
was welcome to, and she knew it. My son 
wrote me a silly letter, and I told him 
what I thought of it ; but in losing Alice, 
they have lost more than they will ever 
replace. If my poor son had not worried 
his wife into weak-mindedness, it would 
never have happened." 

Anne thought that what she heard was 
disagreeably true, and she made no 
answer. 
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" Now I have been spiteful," said Lady 
Grafton, " so let us talk of something else. 
Tell me about the David Tapprel story. 
He lives near Gerald Clay. Gerald Clay, 
Mr. Damarel, and my son were all friends 
together, both in childhood and boyhood. 
Mr. Damarel was the eldest, and my son 
the youngest of the trio. I remember 
Gerald Clay marrying Pauline very well ; 
she has blue blood, and she fell in love. I 
believe that, notwithstanding his wound, 
he might have had employment ; but to 
please her French relations, he left the 
Army, and to her honour he has never 
repented it. She resigned the life of her 
country, and he left the service of his ; that 
was their mutual compact. Her old uncle, 
with whom she had lived, for she was 
almost friendless, invested her fortune in 
the English funds, and added to it; my 
husband, Sir Thomas, was one trustee, and 
I think Mr. Damarel was the other. I 

m2 
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think that 2* have something to do with it 
now, but it gives no one any trouble, and 
I know nothing about it. They come to 
see me now and then. I knew Pauline 
very intimately before she was married; 
she had been well brought up, and her 
unele was an excellent man. He had gone 
through so much, in consequence of the 
great trouble that had affected his country 
in his youth, that I think he was glad to 
marry his adopted child to an Englishman 
of her own religion. I love and respect 
Gerald Clay, and I have a great affection 
for his wife. They have died to the world, 
and buried themselves to their own satis- 
faction. Occasionally, however, they come 
to life, and get up to town and meet 
people of their own opinions, and enjoy 
society. They are people who would shine 
in social life, but their means are not equal 
to the demands that would be made upon 
them. They come among their friends 
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now as peculiar blessings come, such as a 
wonderful summer of flowers and fruit, or 
a bountiful harvest ; they never seem the 
worse for seclusion. I fancy they have a 
life of which we know but little." 

Anne heard all this, and a great deal 
more, with much interest. She had known 
the outlines of things ; now Lady Grafton, 
treating her as a woman shortly to enter 
upon a new life, was filling up these out- 
lines, and revealing to her the particulars 
of a past as to which she had had only the 
haziest insight. It was to Anne like a 
completion of her education. She had, 
up to this hour, known little more than the 
names of people, now §he was learning 
their histories. Some loneliness had al- 
ways surrounded Anne Clavereux — not 
painfully, but her isolation was a thing 
that was true, and as such she had had to 
know it. 

Things that Mr. Damarel might have 
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told his daughter, it had not come into his 
life to gossip over with his wife's nieee, 
much as he had always cared for her. 
Even of her own parents Anne had known 
very little, and sometimes she had shrunk 
from asking questions because the confi- 
dences that might have been expected had 
not been made. 

She had known that her fortune would 
be enough for every possible requirement ; 
she had been educated at home, and very 
carefully ; her treatment had always been 
of the tenderest, and the discipline of her 
life of the gentlest sort. 

She knew that she was one of that small 
number of people who have scarcely any 
relations; in fact, Mrs. Damarel was the 
only relative she possessed. Her father 
had been an only child, and the son of an 
only child. Earlier branches of the Clave- 
reux family had died out. Her mother 
and her aunt had been heiresses ; but Lady 
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Grafton could remember Anne's father 
and mother, and she was anything but un- 
willing to talk about them. There was 
nothing to conceal, and there were many 
pleasant things to know. Anne had a right 
to all the knowledge she wished for, and 
Lady Grafton was competent to give a 
great deal. Until now she had had no 
more than such a view of life as had been 
presented by legal advisers and testament- 
ary documents, varied by occasional sights 
of old letters, which had been accompanied 
by explanations and introductions from 
Mrs. Damarel not of a particularly lucid 
character; for Mrs. Damarel, having no 
genealogical talents, afforded a complete 
contrast to Lady Grafton, in whose hands 
a pedigree, however intricate, became a 
thing of easy comprehension, only re- 
quiring a moderate amount of atten- 
tion. 

Anne had known the bare facts, now she 
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heard the gossip. It was actually delight- 
ful. But from time to time Lady Grafton 
came back to the thing on which her mind 
had never been satisfied. 

"I wish," she would say, "that you 
could give some connected account of all 
that happened in Wales about David Tap- 
prel, and the poor man who was found 
dead." 

Anne said she thought it had been in 
the newspapers. 

Of course it had, but such accounts are 
never satisfactory. Lady Grafton had cut 
out every scrap that she could find relating 
to the circumstance, the "mysterious circum- 
stance" at Lynlifly, as the newspapers had 
. always called it. What she wanted was 
the account of an eyewitness, or at least a 
well-connected report from Anne of what 
Mr. Damarel had seen. 

But Anne disappointed her. She was 
not equal to the occasion. She thought 
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that her aunt had disliked the subject. 
And then there had been Alice's engage- 
ment, and there had been little talk of any- 
thing else. 

Lady Grafton sighed. 

" Having the advantage of being fifteen 
years older than your aunt, I have been 
able to tell you a hundred things ; I have 
given life to your dead memories. I al- 
ways loved facts, and living facts never 
died when given to me to keep. And now, 
though your uncle was a witness to one of 
the most remarkable things imaginable, 
you can say nothing about it." 

" I believe his horse had kicked him," 
said Anne, lamely. "But I know Mrs. 
Grant said it should not be spoken of — 
that the only motive for speaking of such 
things was to do some good, and that we 
could not do good " 

cc Did James Eustace say that ?" 

" Oh, no ; he and my uncle went through 
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it all again and again. I think I felt most 
interested in the poor man's mother. 
Angry grief must be so hard to bear." 

" Yes ; in the storm the willow fares 
better than the oak. It is an old story. 
But I should like to have seen her in her 
first grandeur of feeling, for there is some- 
thing very grand in a righteous indigna- 
tion." 

" Oh, I don't think it was that kind of 
thing. I think there was too much ven- 
geance. My unele has written an accu- 
rate account of all he saw and heard." 

" Who found him?" 

" I think Mr. Tapprel's little girl." 

" How old is she ?" 

" Seven years old, I think." 

" Ah ! I have known David Tapprel's 
name for many years. When Mr. Dama- 
rel married your aunt, his old cousin — 
that is, his father's cousin — lived at Merri- 
field, and so they went to Ploughlands, 
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which was all the freehold he possessed at 
that time ; but Merrifield was entailed on 
him, and your aunt so won old Mr. Richard 
Damarel's heart that he left them all that 
he possessed. Ploughlands had on it the 
most picturesque old house imaginable. 
The Tapprels farmed the place, and lived 
in the back of the house, in a part easily 
separated from the front. There was the 
old man, who was called Humphrey, and 
Damarisk, his wife, the most perfect pic- 
tures of bygone days. Their son David 
managed the land, and his old father, with 
white hair falling back in curls over the 
collar of his brown square-cut coat, fol- 
lowed him like an admiring attendant. I 
shall never forget the coat ; it was rough 
and large, and had buttons of a white 
metal, something like pewter ; they were 
not round, but six-sided, and exceedingly 
large. He had buckles on his shoes, and 
a hat which must have been made on pur- 
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pose for him. As to his wife, Damarisk 
was perfection. She used to remind me 
of a fine, stiff-standing, single jonquil. 
She had a sort of sweet-scented cleanliness 
about her, and she had yellow hair, and a 
white-checked handkerchief crossed in 
front, under the fairest of linen aprons. 
It was a half handkerchief, and pinned 
down by the corner behind, and there was 
a pad round her waist to keep her fine 
chintz petticoat in its place. She knit her 
own stockings, and they had embroidered 
cloaks, and she wore black mittens up to 
her elbows when she was dressed in her 
best on Sunday afternoons. No one could 
help being interested in such people as 
they were. Well, my dear, I remember a 
time, and a very pleasant time it was ; Sir 
Thomas was alive, and your uncle and 
aunt were at the Ploughlands. They got 
their friends together, and Sir Thomas 
And I were there, and Gerald Clay and 
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Pauline, and my son and his wife. It was 
as happy a party as ever met under one 
roof. Pauline was fascinated by the Tap- 
prel family. I remember that she said 
they were unenglish. That was high 
praise in her mouth, but we laughed at 
her for it. However, that meeting had a 
good result. When David inherited the 
old property, Pauline found him his wife." 
" Who was she ?" asked Anne.' 
" She was a woman whom we had 
known. She married him about eight 
years ago, when she must have been about 
thirty years of age — ten years younger 
than her husband. I believe she was the 
representative of an old family, worn out 
and reduced in circumstances. It would 
not have done for David Tapprel to have 
been over-burdened with a wife's family. 
She stood in the world as lonely as him- 
self ; and Pauline had known her in Paris, 
where she had been in a friend's family as 
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a governess. Pauline came to me about 
it. She had said boldly to Mr. Tapprel, 
* Don't marry till you have seen a friend 
of mine. She is coming to see me; I 
know her, and she is worthy of you/ and 
so the thing was done. I wrote to Paul- 
ine about this strange story, but she would 
not say anything more than had already 
been said in the unsatisfactory newspapers. 
I should like to talk to Mr. Damarel." 




*>. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



GERALD CLAY. 



A PERSON much better able to satisfy 
■*•■*■ Lady Grafton's spirit of inquiry than 
Mr. Damarel, within a few days after the 
conversation with Anne about David Tap- 
prel, entered her house. 

She rose up to meet him with a face 
glowing with pleasure, and held out her 
hand, uttering his name, 

" Gerald Clay !" 

" Yes, I am here ; you are well, I see." 

Then he looked towards Anne. 

"Don't you know her? Miss Claver- 
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" I have not seen you for some time," 
said Gerald Clay, meeting Anne as she 
moved towards him, "but I should have 
known you at a second glance — that is, as 
soon as I had found courage to venture 
on it. We, who bury ourselves in the real 
country, get our eyes dazzled on first 
coming to town." 

" Come oftener then," said Lady Grafton; 
"it would be good for both of you. And 
why do you go to an hotel and run up a 
bill, when you can come to me for nothing 
worse than hearing me say ' Thank you ?' 
If you had come to me, you could have 
brought Pauline." 

" Pauline is at home, and I was called 
away from her on business." 

" When did you arrive ?" 

Gerald Clay said that he had travelled 
through the night, and had had four hours 
in bed, a bath and a breakfast; he had 
then gone out and made some appoint- 
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ments for the next day, after which he had 
come to his friend's door and been admitted 
to the presence in which he then stood. 

Lady Grafton, having heard these par- 
ticulars, asked him how long he could 
stay. He could not then stay, he said, 
but he could return in the evening. 

€< We dine at seven, and you can come 
here when you like, and be at home here 
as much as you please. I want to talk of 
David Tapprel." 

Anne smiled on this evidence of Lady 
Grafton's faithful pursuit of what interest- 
ed her, but Gerald Clay did not smile; 
Anne even thought that she had detected 
a confused look on his generally open 
countenance. But when Lady Grafton 
said, " Remember, I shall want to hear all 
particulars," he only answered, "Very 
well, I will try to remember them," and 
took his leave. 

Every one of his old friends, male and 
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female, called this man " Gerald Clay." 
He was known to the rest of the world, 
who had his friendship and acquaintance, 
as Captain Clay, who had retired from the 
Army with a pension, purchased by brave 
conduct, hard service, and a wound which 
could never be perfectly recovered from. 

Among the few old friends who had 
loved him from his youth, Lady Grafton 
was the oldest, and as she had long loved 
his wife, he called her. the best. 

Gerald Clay was a tall, muscular, spare 
man, with a halt in his gait, which arose 
from the old injury done by the bullet to 
a joint. He managed his lameness very 
well, and swinging himself along with a 
stick, he could do a considerable amount of 
walking, and with less fatigue than was 
felt by many of his uninjured neighbours, 
with whom he took, in fine seasons, fre- 
quent excursions. 

Even Mr. Damarel, who was proud of 
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his walking powers, used to say that Gerald 
Clay could walk him down with a long 
stride and an untiring persistence. 

Gerald Clay looked old for his age. He 
was forty-seven, and Pauline was forty — 
just come to perfection he would tell her 
playfully. But the man had suffered in 
body and mind; the agony of nerve-pain 
which he had gone through had made 
his face pale, and marked his thin high 
forehead with the lines of endurance. But 
notwithstanding all this, his was a very 
pleasant face to look at ; his honest smile 
showed teeth which were beautiful, and his 
large grey eyes, under shaggy eyebrows, 
had an expression of the most perfect kind- 
ness. Those on whom Gerald Clay smiled 
trusted him ; those whom he trusted loved 
him truly, and would so love him to the 
end. Anne had seen him many times, and 
had been at the Manor-house when he and 
his wife had been there as guests ; but now 
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she had not seen him for more than two 
years, and she saw him with the eyes of 
her womanhood, and they met upon equal 
terms. 

She praised him to Lady Grafton, when 
the idle hour before dinner had come. 

Lady Grafton replied, "Wait till the 
evening is over. He always makes himself 
pleasant here. Before he secluded himself 
he was one of the pleasantest men in the 
world; a man sought after in society. 
There are some who have not yet done 
regretting the absence from their social 
meetings of Gerald Clay." 

The dinner hour came, and their guest 
arrived. 

11 We are only ourselves," said Lady Graf- 
ton. " If you will come again to-morrow, 
I will get some one to meet you, which may 
be done, though everybody is out of town. 
To-day I wanted to have you all to my- 
self/' 
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" I hope to begin my journey home to- 
morrow night." 

"Not if I want you to stay. You could 
telegraph to Pauline." 

" Telegraph ! Oh 1 you forget that we 
have never heard of such things, and that 
we live beyond railways." 

In the evening Lady Grafton, being true 
to herself, and determined to get all she 
could out of a witness thrown so oppor- 
tunely in her way, began to question her 
friend. 

"How far distant is your home from 
David Tapprel's ?" 

" The distance depends on the way you 
take. There are three ways. You can go 
in a carriage by the little market town 
of Lingbye ; that must be eight or nine 
miles, I should think. We never measure 
our roads. Then on horseback you can go 
rpund the mountain, leaving Lingbye to 
your right ; and if you choose to walk, 
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you can go straight over the mountain by 
a most romantic path among crags and 
ling; this way I can say positively, as I 
have often walked it, may be about five 
miles." 

"What a world to live in!" exclaimed 
Lady Grafton. "Have you books and 
newspapers ?" 

"Plenty of both. And Pauline has 
French papers, and a Continental corre- 
spondence, from which we all derive amuse- 
ment unfailing, and not unfrequently in- 
struction too. Why don't you come and 
see us ? You have thought of coming 
down for more than a dozen years." 

"I am afraid of being lost. I can't 
think how I should ever get back again. 
What is David Tapprel's house like ? Tell 
me details, and don't be afraid of making 
a long story. I like a story to be long 
when I am interested in the people whom 
it concerns." 
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" When first I knew Lynliffy, it was in 
the possession of three decent families, 
labourers, and the farm land was rented 
by a man living on an adjoining estate. 
Pauline used to visit the poor people, and 
she knew every corner of the old house 
perfectly well. She got many things taken 
care of which would have been otherwise 
destroyed. There was a finely-painted 
coat-of-arms in what had been the hall, 
and a most interesting picture, showing 
portraits of some ancient Tapprel, with a 
daughter on each side of him. These 
things she had boarded over, and carv- 
ings which adorned the old staircase, and 
had begun to get knocked about, she had 
removed and kept safely in a chest, which 
was itself a curiosity, until the owner 
came. She has many times walked over 
the mountain with me ; then, after hours 
of rest and busy kindness, we have walked 
by an easy road under the hill to Lingbye, 
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and driven home in the pony-carriage, 
which has been there to meet us." 

" It sounds very nice/' said Lady Graf- 
ton. " If such was the house, what was 
the estate like V 

" It was a good estate, worked out, not 
very creditably, by the tenant, who had a 
way of treating his own lands better than 
the land he rented. But the beauty of 
the place lay in its immediate surround- 
ings. In no place did I ever see finer 
evergreens or more stately trees. The 
shrubs had been planted about sixty years 
ago, and had never been meddled with. 
The red smooth stems, huge in girth, and 
towering in height, of the arbutus in shel- 
tered places, would astonish you. Things 
which required winter shelter elsewhere 
grew down the sides of a deep dell in front 
of the house as if they were in their natu- 
ral homes. We used to walk over in win- 
ter for the sight of holly and arbutus, for 
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scarlet rhododendrons, which grew nowhere 
else, and for a score of other" things which 
made the winter gay with colour, and ma- 
jestic with dark foliage glittering in the 
light. I assure you it was something quite 
wonderful to come down the crag path 
and see this house, with its back well 
sheltered by the bill, and its exquisite 
lawn like a bowling-green in front, beyond 
which there was a steep descent into a 
tangle of flowering brushwood, and beyond 
again the narrow valley called the dell, 
with a stream making little waterfalls, 
and then going its way till the high banks 
above it were spanned by the bridge — the 
bridge you know of, where the body of 
Norgood was found. Beyond the bridge 
the stream falls in a cataract. You know 
there was an idea that the falling of the 
water might have frightened his horse, 
and that death might have come by a kick 
or a fall." 
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" And do you think so ?" 

" No," said Gerald Clay, in a voice that 
was low and very positive. 

" Do you think, then, that he was 
killed T 

" His mother thinks so." 

"Why?" 

" The blow that killed him had a sus- 
picious appearance." 

" But might it not have been done by 
falling on a stone ?" 

" Of course there was an uncertainty as 
to how the blow had been given ; that 
uncertainty appeared in the verdict." 

" What kind of a woman is Mrs. Nor- 
good ?" 

" That question is very hard to answer/' 

" Not like women in general ?" 

" Not in the least." 

" I do not see how she could be, living, 
as all of you do, in that worlds-end place." 

" Exactly so, and she was born to it." 
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ci Tell me something of her home and 
life." 

"Norgood is a large low house, built of 
blocks of stone, which are a curiosity. 
You enter into a narrow stone hall ; the 
stone is under your foot, and the stone 
shows on the walls ; standing up on brackets 
are strange birds, which have been killed 
on the estate and stuffed ; hanging on the 
walls are wonderful dried fish, the antlers 
of a stag, and the horns, curiously curled, 
of some wonderful ram. You walk through 
this remarkable entrance into another room, 
which they call the inner hall — the one I 
have described being the outer hall. In 
the outer hall men may change their 
boots, light their cigars, hang up their 
whips, and leave guns and fishing-rods in 
corners if they please. But the inner hall 
is matted, the walls are painted, the great 
oak table stands in the centre, a wood fire 
blazes in winter, and there luncheon and 
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breakfast are eaten, and there Raymond 
Norgood used to receive all friends who 
came to see him, and had no desire to see 
anyone else. In front, before you, as you 
enter this inner hall, there are two doors. 
One, on the right, shuts in the staircase ; 
the other, on the left, is the door of a great 
cavernous place called the coal-cellar, to 
which, at the back, there is access from an 
open court on the other side of the house. 
There is a door also at each end of this 
hall ; on the left the gun-room is entered, 
on the right is the dining-room. When in 
the dining-room you begin to feel that you 
have entered on civilization. It is not 
large, but it is beautiful, panelled, and with 
a coffered ceiling. Through this room is 
a drawing-room, tapestried, and curtain- 
ed with satin and old lace ; and through 
this again is Mrs. Norgood's morning-room, 
from which, by a passage, you can reach 
the staircase without returning to the hall. 
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I have described all this to make you 
understand what Mrs. Norgood says. 
Do you remember the position of the 
rooms ?" 

"Perfectly," said Lady Grafton. 

Anne was listening with an almost breath- 
less attention. 

" This is what Mrs. Norgood says. Once, 
not very long ago, she was going in the 
evening from her own sitting-room up- 
stairs. Her way was by the passage which 
led to the great staircase. Before going 
up more than one or two steps she heard 
her son's voice, with a tone of anger or 
pain in it — she stood still on the step to 
ascertain which. She distinctly heard 
some steps from the offices, as if servants 
were coming near; a door banged; she 
heard a strange voice say, ' I can go thia 
way/ Then the cellar-door was opened, 
and her son's voice said, ' It is full/ speak- 
ing, as she supposed, of the coal-cellar. 
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At that moment two women- servants came 
from the offices, by the passage, to the 
foot of the stairs'. She let them pass her ; 
she heard some sounds of knocking about, 
and she came down from the step on which 
she had been standing and walked straight 
into the hall. She saw her son, Kaymond 
Norgood, there, and he was alone. He 
looked angry, and spoke to her in an un- 
usually hurried way. She asked him who 
had been with him, and he told her ; she 
knew all about the man he named ; he had 
been there in his youth, years before, and 
she had had an interview with him herself 
not six months before. She spoke in some 
displeasure, and said, 

a 4 Did he go out through the coal-cellar ? 
The»outer door ought never to be unlocked.' 

" * I unlocked it myself/ he said, and he 
took the master-key, which he had used, 
out of his pocket, and replaced it in a 
small iron safe which always stood in the 
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ball, and the key of which hung to a ring 
of small keys which he habitually wore. 

" He went on to say that he could not 
get rid of him any other way. 

" * He came by the entrance; I found him 
there, and we came in together. He said 
it would probably be the last time we 
should ever see him, but he would not go 
out that way. David Tapprel was there, 
and he would not be seen by him.' 

" Mrs. Norgood said that David Tapprel 
had probably never heard of this man — 
why should he dislike being seen by him ? 
Her son replied that he knew nothing of 
the man's meaning ; he only knew that he 
would not go out that way, neither would 
he go by the servants' offices to reach the 
other door of the house. He knew of the 
entrance by the coal-cellar, and himself 
proposed to get off by that means. To get 
the interview over, Raymond had done as 
he wished." 
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"And does Mrs. Norgood think that 
that man, whoever he was, killed her 
son ?" 

" Yes." 

" And she knows who he is ?" 

"Yes." 

" And is she pursuing him P" 

"If she lives, she will some time get 
light thrown on that dark deed ; but what 
that light may reveal, we cannot even 
guess." 
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CHAPTEEXV. 

MRS. NORGOOD'S STORY. 

rPHE interest felt by Lady Grafton in 
-*■ this story was shared by Miss Claver- 
eux. 

They wanted to know more, and Gerald 
Clay had apparently no desire to be silent. 
Indeed, there was in this case no motive 
for silence. It was not improbable that 
Mrs. Norgood might be helped more by 
the abundance than by the absence of 
words, so Gerald Clay was, for the time, a 
free-spoken personage, with whom Lady 
Grafton was even m<?re than commonly 

pleased. 
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"Is Mrs. Norgood a pleasant woman?" 

u No ; I should not think that anyone, 
now that her son is dead, could call her 
pleasant." 

" Did he make a will?" 

" Yes, a will was found ; he had made it 
on coming of age. She did not expect to 
find any other. He left everything to his 
mother. I do not think that any other 
name was mentioned in the will." 

"And she is in undisturbed posses- 
sion r 

" Yes, there she is." 

" Why is she not pleasant ?" asked Lady 
Grafton, with a vexed expression of face. 
" Something must have happened to her ?" 

" She makes no confidences ; she is a 
handsome woman, with the fixed expres- 
sion of a quarrel with all the earth deeply 
marked on her face ; her looks are of ven- 
geance, her eye is habitually angry, and 
her step is the tread of a woman who cares 
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for no one. She is always well-dressed — 
remarkably neat, my wife tells me, but it 
is a strange thing to see all pleasure absent 
from a woman's glance, all music out of 
her voice, and all love and interest out of 
her smile. Until now, it has been the 
absence of the warmth of human sympathy, 
now it is worse — it is the presence of cold 
despair, hard anguish, and a determination 
to have her revenge. Mrs. Norgood is a 
terrible-looking woman, but I am very 
sorry for her." 

" A wretch ! How can you be so weak- 
hearted ? I should like to see her. But 
if she suspects anyone, she is, of course, at 
work compassing his ruin." 

"I think she is at work," said Gerald 
Clay. 

"If there is no impropriety in our 
being told, I should greatly like to know 
where her suspicions fall." 

"Her suspicions are grounded on cir- 
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cumstances connected with their family 
affairs which I should not speak of every- 
where, bat which I have not the smallest 
objection to telling here. This is her 
story. Her husband, in his youth, had 
married a Scotch girl, not quite his equal 
in rank, and he had married her in a way 
which was legal in that country— saying 
the necessary words in a room before 
witnesses. They lived there years toge- 
ther, and she had a son ; but before her 
death, which was at a place in the Isle of 
Wight, where he had taken her in the last 
stage of consumption, leaving her child in 
Scotland with some member of her family, 
who was willing to take care of him, she 
fell into the hands of some spiritual 
adviser who persuaded her to ask Mr. 
Norgood to marry her according to the 
law of England. This he did, to satisfy 
her scruples, and she died. The English 
marriage threw so grave a doubt on the 
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legality of the Scotch marriage that 
the boy was immediately looked on as 
illegitimate in this country, and actually, 
before he became of age, it was decid- 
ed that he had no claim on the entailed 
estates either in England or Wales. The 
whole affair was entered into on Mr. Nor- 
good's second marriage, and the boy was 
provided for. Mrs. Norgood had a son, 
but when her husband died she found 
that he had dealt with unexpected liberal- 
ity with his first-born, and left her and 
her child no more than the entailed pro- 
perty, and what was secured to her by the 
marriage settlements. She found that the 
elder boy had had an education far beyond 
what could now be afforded to her own 
son, unless she purchased it by the most 
rigid economy, and that the elder boy was 
fitted to take a distinguished place in so- 
ciety, instead of having been, as she had 
believed, brought up to some trade among 
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the working classes. The two brothers 
met some years ago, without her know- 
ledge, partly, I think, by accident. They 
grew fond of each other. The younger 
man, who was never more than a country 
squire, of not the highest class, was delight- 
ed with the ways, manners, and attain- 
ments of his brother, and he brought him 
down to Wales. The visit was made 
miserable by scenes of the most stormy 
character, and they parted under a sort of 
understanding that, if possible, they were 
never to meet again. However, Mrs. Nor- 
good says it was this man who was in her 
house on the occasion I have described. 
It was this man who preferred a secret 
entry and a secret escape ; it was this man 
who would not be seen by David Tapprel ; 
and she has found that to this man her 
son had offered a sum of money, and pro- 
posed to pay it on the very day when he 
was found dead on the bridge." 
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"And was any money ever paid ?" 

" No. There was a note to say that a 
loan, on interest, of a large amount would 
have been welcome, and five per cent, on 
good security would have been given for 
it, but that the money offered was too 
little to be of use, and that anything in 
the shape of a gift had never been wanted, 
and had never been desired. That is all 
that is known. Mrs. Norgood's belief is 
that they met and quarrelled, and that 
the weaker man fell by the hand of the 
stronger." 

" It is a dreadful imagination. And I 
suppose she is just the woman to take up 
an idea, and remorselessly to pursue 
it?" 

" Yes, I think so." 

" I should like to see hor very much." 

" Oh, I hope I never may !" said Anne. 

Lady Grafton walked across the room 
to a cabinet, which she kept locked. She 
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seemed to lean more heavily than usual on 
her stick, and she planted it at each step 
with a peculiar firmness on the carpet. 
She was sorry that the world should have 
such a grief and vexation in it ; she was 
bearing in her heart a strong sense of that 
weight of woe under which Mrs. Norgood 
lived. She was one of those whose nature 
it was to follow up a mystery, to walk 
straight up to that which might scare 
weaker people, and make herself familiar 
with it ; she could never shrink away from 
any kind of misery, and though she now 
opened the cabinet, intending to have done 
with Mrs. Norgood, and determined on 
altogether changing the subject of their 
thoughts, she felt in her heart that she 
should know the woman one day, and 
use the knowledge she had gained for 
good. 

" Look," she said, "this is the miniature 
I promised to show you — my mother. She 
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was beautiful, and Alice will be just as 
handsome if she lives to be thirty. Do 
you remember Alice ?" she asked of Gerald 
Clay. 

He said he had known so little of her, 
and that they were sorry not to see her 
before she left. 

"You were asked to the wedding, and 
you wouldn't come," said Lady Grafton. 

He heard, and was silent. As Lady 
Grafton was replacing the miniature, a 
bundle of letters fell out, and Gerald Clay 
took them up and gave them to her. For 
a moment he held them in his hand. The 
elastic band by which they had been bound 
together had broken, and several directed 
envelopes lay in his hand. 

" Oh ! you are great at telling characters 
from handwriting. Now take a note of 
each of them — they are from Alice and her 
husband — and don't go till you have de- 
scribed them both." 
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He laughed. 

"You should not have told me their 
names. But I can say something about 
both of them, I think. The lady could be 
heroic, the man could suffer, and suffer 
well, but he has not that in him which 
suffering could make grand. They would 
both do well. But we should admire her 
and pity him. I hope they will go 
through life without great loss or bitter 
grief." 

"Women generally suffer better than 
men. Trouble humiliates a man, when it 
raises a woman to the sublime. Is Alice 
going to be happy ?" 

" Oh ! Lady Grafton, am I a wizard ?" 

There was a general laugh, but Anne 
said, 

" With evidence of the character of each, 
person before you, I think you ought to be 
able to tell." 

" He is a man who, if he loves well, will 
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love truly. He has plenty of faithfulness 
in him. I would not in all cases trust his 
judgment. He is warm-hearted, kind, 
abrupt, sincere. As to her, let me see; 
really her faults are not visible in her 
handwriting." 

" Excellent," said Anne. " She has fewer 
faults than any other woman. Oh ! I am 
so sorry to be so divided from her." 

There was such a note of sorrow in the 
voice that uttered these words that Gerald 
Clay was startled. 

"Here are the notes. Where shall I 
put them ?" he asked. 

Lady Grafton took them from him and 
put them in the cabinet. Then, after a 
little more talk, Gerald Clay bade them 
good-bye, and went away. 

" How pleasant he is," said Anne. "I 
am so glad to have seen him here with you, 
and so seen him at his best. He will be a 
pleasant memory." 
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" Oh ! I like him very much. He is a 
thoroughly right sort of man," was Lady 
Grafton's answer. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LADY MILLTOBNT MORTIMER. 

Tl TR. DAMAREL came to London to 
**-*- fetch his niece. 

It had been arranged that they should 
meet Mrs. Damarel, and then go to the 
Park, on a visit to Lady Millicent Morti- 
mer. They had met at intervals several 
times in their lives, but they had never 
stayed in each other's houses, and this 
visit was to be the formal introduction to 
Lady Millicent of her son's intended wife. 

Lady Millicent had written to ask Lady 
Grafton to accompany them. But Lady 
Grafton would not leave London. 

" I go into the country in the spring* 
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That is a thing always worth looking at. 
I shall never be too old for enjoying the 
green of the early leaves of the larch, the 
red elms in flower, the golden hue of the 
beautiful willows, and the folded leaves of 
the delightful beech-trees — I enjoy all that 
sort of thing like a child. But I never 
leave London till November, when I get 
away to the sea. Many people cannot 
understand it. But if I understand my- 
self that will do. I have no turn for 
harvest homes, and such doings. I am 
thankful for the fruits of the earth in their 
season, here in my cool rooms, for you can 
be cool in London, if you set about it 
with a strong intention and in a scientific 
manner." 

So Lady Grafton's house was left, not 
without sorrow, by Miss Clavereux, who 
had had a delightful visit, full of men and 
women, strong sense, and gossip about past 
times. 
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They arrived at the Park, and had their 
welcome. Sir Frederick and Maud had 
met them at the railway station, and Anne 
had been driven back in their pony-carriage, 
through three miles of beautiful country to 
the one mile drive from the Park gates to 
the house. 

They were to be alone for three days, 
after which friends would be arriving. 
The visit was to be of ten days' length; 
and then Anne was to return to Merrifield 
to conclude the final preparations for her 
marriage. 

The visit would have been altogether 
successful, if Mrs. Damarel could have been 
contented and happy. 

Lady Millicent was filled with satisfac- 
tion as to the future wife of her son. He 
could not have chosen better. She was 
handsomer, cleverer, and pleasanter than 
she had imagined. She was richer, too, 
and she had not been spoiled by stupid 
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flattery. All this was highly satisfactory, 
for it was perfectly true ; only Lady Milli- 
cent wondered a good deal over the peace- 
ful ways of people who could lead such 
unseen lives, and enjoy them. Who were 
so self-sufficing? Who could command 
money, and yet be so happy and contented 
in the dull life of a country Manor 
House ? 

These wonderings displeased Mrs. Dama- 
rel. 

Lady Millicent and Mr. Damarel had 
plenty of disputing over the advantages 
lost and gained in public and private life. 
She could never have been contented if she 
had not believed that her son would live 
before the world, and be a marked man 
in it. 

" But if all men ruled there would be 
none to be governed/' pleaded Mr. Dama- 
rel. 

a But that is all nonsense," said the lady, 
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"and you know it. There are positive 
disadvantages in your peaceful life." 

" What are they ?" asked Mr. Daraarel. 

41 1 think it is a disadvantage to live up 
to your own law, and be contented to have 
it so ; because your own law is made for 
a narrow world that knows nothing of 
opposition. Now the law of the world — 
the great world of conflicting interests — 
has a more comprehensive law, the law of 
honour and feeling, the law that remem- 
bers other people's lives as well as your 
own ; it is an extension of the law of 
right and wrong, an enlarged application 
of it. At Merrifield your word and your 
example are enough, no doubt, to give 
strength to the moral action of all who 
people a large estate, and to many more 
whom those people in their turn influence. 
But turn them out of their peaceful lives, 
which are lives undisturbed by doubts and 
questions, and their simple notions of right 
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and wrong fail them— for there are more 
ways than one of doing right ; and when 
we have to live for other people we find it 
out." 

" But I should not have mended all that 
by having a house in town, or a seat in 
Parliament." 

" Yes, you would, for your own family. 
Your son Edgar said the most old-world 
things to me. He actually said that a man 
might do whatever he liked, as long as it 
was not wrong. I told him that there 
might be fifty things that were not wrong, 
but that the one thing which, when done, 
would be for the good of the greatest 
number of people, was the only right thing 
for a man who was trusted with power to 
do. And it seemed quite a new idea to 
him." 

" Thank you," said Mr. Damarel, with 
a smile. "But Edgar, when he came 
t, would have acted rightly, though 
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he had never before theorized on the sub- 
ject." 

" I think that very doubtful. Eight and 
wrong is a much more complicated thing 
to a man with ten thousand a year than to 
one who tills the ground, and is thankful 
for a decent livelihood." 

" But in giving my son education I take 
the right means of teaching him to think. 
And I am persuaded that he will always 
think for the best when the time for 
thought comes." 

" Oh ! I have taught Frederick to feel; 
I think that Anne will thank me, though 
you will never believe. He has been in 
what I call the world from childhood ; he 
has had to lead, and he has had to give 
way. I think you have all been too happy 
at Merrifield." 

She laughed and went away* She had 
been very unusually energetic with Mr. 
Damarel ; she wanted to make something 
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of Edgar, whom she had not been quite 
able to make out, and she had attributed a 
sort of amiable wilfulness — if such a thing 
can exist — to the too narrow circle of 
home-life in which he had been reared. 

Lady Millicent could not see young 
people without being interested in them. 
She was a natural born trainer of youth ; 
and she loved power, and could not bear 
to see anyone throw it away. 

But all this theorizing and fault-finding 
was wormwood to Mrs. Damarel. She 
thought Lady Millicent was an impudent 
woman. And to venture to criticise Edgar ! 

But Lady Millicent was, in truth, a very 
gentle woman, languid in her movements, 
with smiles of great' sweetness always at 
command, and much of the secret of her 
power in her son's house lay in her never 
appearing to wish to have any. She made 
a great show of her opinions to strangers, 
but at home she was a most indulgent 
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woman. She looked on, and let the young 
people around her, among whom there 
were many who loved and confided in her, 
go considerable lengths in their own way ; 
but with the watchfulness of her woman's 
strength she could always recall them, by 
the word in season, from the path where 
danger lay. There was not anything about 
her that spoke in the slightest degree of 
the strong-minded woman intent upon her 
rights. But many people thought her a 
worrying woman nevertheless. 

Edgar Damarel held this opinion very 
strongly. He had even said to James 
Eustace that he could, with difficulty, 
endure her, and that he believed her to 
be a great humbug. But Eustace only 
laughed. 

"Let her talk; she really says such 
good things sometimes that I wonder 
where she learnt them. She has been an 
excellent mother, and has a keen eye to 
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business." That was all he had been able 
to get from his friend. 

But now Mr. Damarel had become a 
victim to Lady Millicent's theories. She 
lived in the greatest luxury, saying all the 
time that she had no belief in peaceful 
homes for rich men. " Go and work — 
work that others may live." That, Lady 
Millicent said, was her idea of a man's 
life. Eight or wrong, she was so faithful 
to it that she could never admit the 
possibility of her rule having any ex- 
ceptions. 

She thought that Mr. Damarel's " happy- 
home " ideas might be the ruin of Edgar, 
and she said so. She believed in the 
truth of the old saying, that " Fore- 
sight is the right eye of Prudence," 
and she knew that without prudence 
no man can be great ; but she said that 
the moral sight had to be exercised before 
it could know with certainty the right 
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relations of things, and for that end work 
and the world were necessary. 

She had taken a fancy to Edgar. She 
had only had a very slight acquaintance 
with Mr. and Mrs. Damarel before this 
time of their paying her a visit, and she 
thought that they lived too much for each 
other, and in too entire a state of f orget- 
fulness of the world outside their own 
home. The only person she was tho- 
roughly satisfied with was Miss Olavereux. 
But it is doubtful whether she would have 
given her such unqualified admiration if 
she had known her before her visit to Lady 
Grafton. 

Once when she talked to Anne in her 
large way of the life that lay before Sir 
Frederick, she spoke of Merrifield Manor 
as small. 

" Oh I" exclaimed Anne, laughing, " I 
have not been brought up in a small place. 
Merrifield is not small." 
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Lady Millicent called up her wisdom, 
and explained herself. 

" Every place is small," she said, " where 
the boundary of its horizon is marked by 
the words i All my own. 9 I am letting my 
son go to India, in order that he may see 
conflicting interests, and lose in a crowd 
all thought of himself 

Anne grew very fond of Lady Millicent. 
There was a real fascination about the 
talkative lady, and the happy-hearted girl 
seemed to grow in thoughtfulness as she 
took in the ideas which were offered to 
her. 

" I feel as if I had been till now asleep," 
she said one day, after spending some hours 
with Lady Millicent. 

" It was right if it was so. You were 
not entered on a woman's life. Sleep is 
good for childhood. Don't we put the 
little souls to bed three times a day ?" 

But boys and girls were not to be brought 
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up alike in Lady Millicent's order of things. 
She kept on doubting over Edgar/ 

" He made positive, boyish speeches, and 
he is just taking his degree," she exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



SWEET HOME. 



"T ET us go back to Merrifield," said 
-*-* Mrs. Damarel to her husband. " I 
am losing Anne before the time comes 
when she will belong of right to her hus- 
band. I do not choose to give her up to 
Lady Millicent. I must take the conse- 
quences of her marriage ; but really " 

Mr. Damarel stared. 

" You are jealous, for the first time in 
your life," he said. 

" If I am, is there not cause ? Can no 
one value the blessedness of peace ? Have 
we not always been happy? Ideas are 
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being put into the girl's head which would 
never have been put there by me." 

Mrs. Damarel was vexed. She said 
that they had had enough of visiting ; she 
longed for Merrifield, the peace of its far- 
spread landscape, the green velvet of the 
terrace, the wheel-chair, and the sight of 
her son. 

" They talk," she said, " as if Home and 
Oxford were not enough for a boy." 

" Edgar has ceased to be a boy. There 
is truth in what we hear. Men can't lin- 
ger in their father's homes till they inherit 
their father's acres now, as they once did, 
when the generality of country gentlemen 
were, in a sense, farmers. While you and 
I have been standing still, as our parents 
did, changes have come, and Edgar will 
lead a life very different from mine." 

" I am sorry for it," said Mrs. DamareL 

But this talk with her husband did her 
good. She bore more patiently with Lady 
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Millicent's views, which required and sup- 
posed an almost incredible amount of self- 
annihilation. 

They got back to Merrifield, Mrs. Da- 
marel full of openly-expressed thankful- 
ness, and Mr. Damarel smiling with mild 
superiority, saying that, happily, they were 
not required to go out and work as the 
new generation were doing — what was 
around them at Merrifield would last their 
time. " Not that I have been convinced 
of anything, because I knew it all before. 
Edgar's life will have more in it than I 
ever wanted to have in mine." 

Once more Mrs. Damarel said with fer- 
vency that she was sorry for it. 

But soon the preparations for Anne's 
marriage had to be gone through, and 
Mrs. Damarel had to get up strength, both 
of mind and body, to part with her. 

Edgar was at home. He had done well, 
and they were proud of him. But Edgar 
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was changed, and his mother knew it. Of 
course, she put it all down to Lady Milli- 
cent's influence, but she was wrong. 

Parting with Alice had changed Edgar. 
The thing had waked him out of the dream 
of youth, and shown him the loneliness of 
the life of man. He had to make a life 
for himself — a life of new interests, a life 
of work. He had to school himself to 
believe that, as James Eustace had said, 
this disappointment might be the best 
thing that could have happened to him. 

His mother had lost her dear boy, and 
found a fine, handsome, slightly sententi- 
ous, but much-to-be-admired man in his 
place, and she began to see some truth in 
Mr, Damarel's declaration that this man 
would want a world larger than that which 
had satisfied his father. If Edgar could have 
been a dear boy always, and carried — as 
some have carried — his boy's heart in his 
breast even into the winter of old age, he 
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might have lived at Merrifield, and been 
contented. But the man he had become 
required a larger and a harder world to 
battle with, and to conquer, if he could. 

James Eustace, to whom alone he had 
told out his heart, knew that life is the 
cure for life ; that in its successes its dis- 
appointments are forgotten, that in willing 
listening to life's healthy calls, the echoes 
of early vexations are lost, and cease at 
last to be remembered. So Edgar never 
now thought of wearing out his life at 
Merrifield, and it was this that, without 
words, his mother had found out, and stor- 
ed up as a grief in her heart to make her 
miserable, whenever an east wind or a day 
of rain suggested that the right moment 
was come for counting up her woes, and 
taking stock of all possible and probable 
tribulations. 

They were at home, and Merrifield had 
never looked more full of peace, or lovelier. 
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Anne's heart was full of a sweet solemn 
joy. She was going to begin a new life, 
far away, with a husband ; but she loved 
the man who had chosen her, and there 
could never be real grief in leaving all 
former things for a future by his side. 

Edgar gazed at her, and made a study 
of her. She gave him a great deal of 
pleasure. Just in such a way, full of trust 
and willingness, had he thought that Alice 
would love him. It made him feel old and 
lonely. Alice had gone, and had left % 
shadow on his early days ; he had had to 
begin a new plan for his future, and he had 
just got together some first ideas for the 
right arrangement of it. 

Mrs. Grant came up to the pretty room 
where Mrs. Damarel spent her mornings, 
for she had become very useful both to 
Anne and to her aunt. She helped, and 
comforted, and left an atmosphere of happi- 
ness behind her. Everyone loved Mrs. 
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Grant, But her having given her daugh- 
ter in marriage was not forgiven her. An 
unreasonable view of everyone having been 
injured remained, but Mrs. Grant laughed 
at it now. Alice had been heard from, and 
she was happy, and he was the best hus- 
band in the world — and were they not 
going to let Anne Clavereux cross the seas, 
and go to a worse climate, to stay nobody 
knew how long, whereas staying or coming 
back would be simply a matter for their 
own wills to settle with Mr. and Mrs. 
Courland. Mrs. Grant thought she had 
the best of the argument. But when Mrs. 
Damarel said plaintively that, Anne being 
gone, they should miss Alice more than 
ever — and said it with tears in her eyes — 
and went on to say that Alice would have 
been so good a match for Edgar, and that 
she was sure Edgar must have liked her, 
for he had never been like the same person 
since — then Mrs. Grant scolded. She went 
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once more through all her reasons for so 
gladly getting rid of her child ; she said 
that, foremost among many dreads, was 
the fear that Alice might be made Edgar's 
plaything ; the plaything of a youth who 
would never show the courage to marry 
early, or who would regret his youthful 
marriage, and get tired of his country life 
by the time he had lived through the first 
ten years of ignoble, unvarying ease. 

" Oh ! I know him," said the half angry 
lady. " There are those who would sacri- 
fice all the world to their own will, and 
because they believe in their own good- 
ness, never see the value of the sacrifices 
they demand. And he is one of them. 
He would have said that he could have 
been happy with Alice. Well, but I do not 
say that Alice would have been happy with 
him." 

" Edgar is good !" exclaimed his mother. 
"Of course. But has he been tried? 
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Are there not men who love virtue, and 
mistake the love of virtue for its practice ? 
Are we not told so? Has Edgar ever 
been tried? Do we any of us know his 
character, or what sort of a man he will 
turn out ? Is it not all hope and faith ?" 

" Do you know any more of Mr. Cour- 
land ?" 

"I know he asked Alice, and never 
hesitated about it; and yet he was diffi- 
dent. I know that no man gets to his 
years without being tried and proved, and, 
such as he was, we liked him. I never 
could be more sure of a man's disinterested 
love, and I never trusted anyone more 
thoroughly in my life." 

" Then you blame Edgar ?" 

"No. I don't believe that he ever gave 
my child a serious thought. I only blame 
you for suggesting possibilities, and taking 
it for granted that a marriage with your 
son must have been the best thing on 
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earth for my daughter. Your son has to 
show what he is made of. I think a man 
is not worth marrying before he is 
thirty/' 

" And you married Mr. Grant as soon as 
he was of age." 

" I did. And indeed," said Mrs. Grant, 
with a most infectious smile, "my own 
experience confirms my opinion." 

This was an important conversation, and 
by it these two women learnt to under- 
stand each other on the question that had 
vexed both houses. Mrs. Damarel had no 
secrets from her husband. She told him 
all that had been thought and said, and he 
heard submissively. 

"My dear, Mrs. Grant is right. I be- 
lieve Edgar loved Alice enough to be the 
cause of keeping other lovers at a distance. 
A man of Courland's age treated him like 
a boy, and went in and won. It is all 
well enough. We shall be left alone, my 
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darliDg ; and we shall have to grow young 
again, and make merry as in the days of 
our youth. I am quite up to it. And you 
will not be the worse for being left to your 
own resources, as we must be when Edgar 
is gone." 

" Gone ! Where is he going ?" 

€i Who knows ? Would he be worth his 
salt if he could stay on here with us ?" 

Mrs. Damarel felt quite defeated. What 
could she do ? She was silent, and turned 
her mind to other things. 

She had had long lists of her niece's 
wedding clothes made out. She had old- 
world notions of regularity and order ; of 
Anne's counting her possessions at inter- 
vals, and taking pains to instruct her ser- 
vant to be tidy, careful in folding, and 
conscientious in the difficult matter of 
packing. 

Mrs. Damarel had never been out of 
England. Acts of mercy at home had 
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filled her peaceful days — small, often-re- 
curring benefactions, which brought bless- 
ings on her from those who loved her 
meek manners, quiet beauty, and unobtru- 
sive ways. 

The business of her life varied with the 
seasons of the year. It was like the life 
of one of her own beloved flowering shrubs, 
which filled the world with beauty and fra- 
grance, with flowers and fruit, unfailingly. 
So Mrs. Damarel laughed when her hus- 
band said they must grow young again, 
and be contented with each other, as in 
early, never-forgotten days. Yet this idea 
fastened on her mind as a thing that 
was not impossible of accomplishment; 
as a work for a day possibly not far 
off. 

When Mrs. Grant got back to the 
Hermitage on such days as have been 
spoken of, she was glad in her heart that 
Alice was no longer there, and that her 
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child's experience of married life must be 
different from her own; not that Mrs. 
Grant had been unhappy — she had married 
her husband and loved him. He had first 
loved her with a wilful perversity, so it 
was said. They had married at twenty- 
one, and were now only f orty-three. 

Mr. Grant had left Oxford on his mar- 
riage, and had regretted it ever since ; he 
loved learning, and pursued it with an 
obstinacy that vexed his family, because 
he perseveringly neglected all the common 
duties of life. He was a man made up of 
regrets. He regretted his father's death, 
and his mother's marriage; he regretted 
Alice's marriage, and her departure for so 
distant a home ; he regretted his own ill- 
health, and his wife's having so much to 
do. 

But Mr. Grant was very handsome, and 
could be exceedingly agreeable; he also 
did and said clever things, and his wife 
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had never ceased admiring him; but she 
was a wise woman, and she knew that the 
life a woman may lead for a husband is 
not always the best life for a daughter to 
lead with her father; she had begun to 
dread the day when Alice might grow 
tired. There was nothing before Alice 
but marriage, and as to the Edgar Damarel 
flirtation, it was so unpractical it put Mrs. 
Grant out of patience. Mrs. Grant stood 
curiously alone in the world; it obliged 
her to act for herself. Her husband 
always said, and not untruly, that she 
always knew best, and that he never 
contradicted her ; he was afraid he did not 
help her much, but then he had been so 
very great a sufferer, and was he not a 
cripple? Could a man on crutches help 
anyone? He had the best wife in the 
world, and he was thankful 

Mrs. Grant's brother was an old man — 
childless, and happy in being made much 
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of by a second wife who spent plenty of 
money, dressed beautifully, filled his house 
with pleasant company, and made herself 
the pride of his life. 

To this man Mrs. Grant had once gone 
to speak of her eldest boy ; she wanted to 
make the old man interested in that prom- 
ising child. He had said to her, 

" It is a good thing, my dear, that he has 
some brains in his head ; he will have to 
manage ten thousand a year." 

She had gone away without satisfying 
her motherly thoughts. He was not going 
to care about the child. 

" You are pretty well off, I suppose/' he 
cried after her, . under the influence of a 
second thought, as she was leaving the 
room. 

" Oh yes, we are very well off," was her 
cheerful answer, for she had not come 
there for silver or gold. 

" Oh, that's right ! Good-bye." 
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And over again, in a trouble of confused 
thought, she had sought advice; she had 
gone to her husband's mother ; it was at a 
time when Mr. Grant was suffering acute 
pain for a large part of every day. 

"He leaves all to me," she had said, 
"but sometimes I feel the want of one 
with whom I could consult about things." 

" It is an idle want," said Lady Grafton. 
" And never consult me. I am ashamed 
to say I am not more than eighteen years 
older than your husband." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



LOOKING BACK. 



" 1V4~^ ^ ear fri en( V Lady Grafton had, 
-***-*' on this occasion, gone on very 
seriously to say to her daughter-in-law, 
" my son is not like a son to me ; I am 
really fond of him ; I have a great interest 
in him, but it is not like a mother's love — 
not at all like what you feel for your 
children, or what I should have felt for 
children, if they had blessed my second 
marriage with Sir Thomas. When I was 
taken from school and married to Mr. 
Grant, it was a thing done before I had 
time to think about it. My father owed 
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him money. All that my father possessed 
upon earth was not more than enough to 
pay the debt. 

"Mr. Grant was a good man, and a kind 
one. He wanted a wife, and he admired 
me. He had played with me and petted 
me from one year old. He was thirty- 
eight, and I was not seventeen. He knew 
that my father was a ruined man, and that 
he had so reduced himself as to make it a 
necessity for his only child to earn her 
bread. Circumstances arose which made 
it necessary that all business matters be- 
tween my father and Mr. Grant should be 
arranged immediately. It was more out 
of compassion than affection that Mr. 
Grant offered to marry me. I know he 
was exceedingly sorry for me. I was told 
all, and I took my choice. Mr. Grant 
thanked me profusely, and he treated me 
always as a woman who had laid him 
under the profoundest obligations. My 
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fathers property was sold, and his debts 
paid. My mother died. I remember my 
father leading a club-life in London, with 
an income sufficient for all his wants, but 
I have no idea where the money came 
from, if my husband did not pay it. 

" Our son was born in the first year of 
my marriage. Mr. Grant was delighted. 
He was away, and hard at work all day, 
and the child was seldom seen by him, 
except when it was asleep. I was always 
very anxious that the sleeping infant 
should look its best when its father paid 
his regular visit to the nursery. I do not 
remember anything ever interfering with 
this visit. He was really delighted with 
his boy, and the child, though small and 
delicate, was quite a beauty. But, to tell 
you the truth — unless you are tired of 
these reminiscences ?" 

No, Mrs. Grant said, she was not the 
least tired. She was hearing what no one 
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else could tell her — what she had often 
desired to know. 

" Then I will go on," said Lady Grafton, 
" though I do not call it a very edifying 
history. The child was a beauty, but I 
was not at all a model mother. I was 
scarcely eighteen. The boy was delicate, 
and cried abominably ; I could not tell 
what to do with it. It grieved me, tired 
me, and kept me as a prisoner, while other 
people enjoyed liberty and life. My dear, 
I had evil thoughts of the confinement of 
married life, added, at so early an age, to 
a mother's duties ; and Mr. Grant laboured 
for me and this screaming child, and quite 
believed that I desired no other life than 
to nurse the boy, work for the boy, walk 
out with him and his nurse, pray for his 
life, and amuse my mind with imagina- 
tions about his future. But this was a 
picture almost the reverse of the truth. 
I loved my husband better than my baby. 
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I could have been contented to have lived 
with him at the Hermitage, if he would 
have given up work, and offered me a 
country life, with a pony and a poultry- 
yard, thick shoes for long walks, perhaps 
a fishing-rod for the mill-stream, plenty 
of pleasant intercourse with kind-hearted 
neighbours, a month in London every 
year, and now and then a fortnight in 
Paris, or six weeks in Switzerland. My 
ideas of a happy life were not very extra- 
vagant. But I knew that I could not get 
the life I liked, and I was silent as to the 
life I had — for was it not of my own choice 
that I led it, and could any wife owe more 
to a husband than I owed to Mr. Grant ? 
Then, one terrible day, he fell ill, and he 
died. I found myself the mistress of a 
very sufficient income. I took my poor 
father home to live with me. In two 
years' time he was dead, and I was mar- 
ried again. I had to go to Canada. Mr. 
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Grant's aunt took my boy, who was made 
a Chancery ward ; and when I came back 
to England to live, a widow once more, he 
was a married man, with an income of his 
own, and renting the Hermitage of me. 
Think for a moment how little I know of 
your husband. I know this, however, 
that he is discontented with me." 

" Oh ! don't say that," Mrs. Grant had 
exclaimed. 

si Why not? It is no discredit to him. 
Mr. Grant had left everything to me except 
a sum of twenty thousand pounds invested 
under trustees for his son ; and by some 
kind fiction — for it could not be anything 
else, considering my father's circumstances 
— I was said to have of my own ten thou- 
sand pounds. Sir Thomas was rich. When 
I came back, and found that my son was 
my tenant, I gave him the whole property 
for his life, and settled it on his second 
son." 
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" And it has been a great mercy to us," 
was Mrs. Grant's immediate observation. 
"It made us rich, and happy in many 
ways, and enabled us to educate our 
children suitably, without embarrassment 
of any kind." 

" I am glad. But if I had laid it by for 
a provision for the two youngest boys, and 
for Alice, I should have done a wiser 
thing. My son has too much of my father 
in him, and will never save five pounds. 
Don't look vexed. He is looking forward 
to my ten thousand pounds. But don't 
you look forward to it. I shall spend it 
all, or found a hospital, or marry again." 

Mrs. Grant heard, and believed. Lady 
Grafton was still handsome, and unques- 
tionably she was very attractive. In her 
heart Mrs. Grant had said that this money 
would come to those who were unprovided 
for, and she probably betrayed her thoughts 
by her frightened looks. 
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" I consider," resumed Lady Grafton, 

" that, by my gift of the Hermitage, I have 

* 

made myself free, in honour and feeling. 
I shall do as I like with the rest of the 
money. I have no intention of leaving it 
to my son. I wish you to tell him so — in- 
deed, I ask you to tell him so." 

" I will say so, as a message from 

you." 

" That is exactly what I mean." 

And so an interview ended which Mrs* 
Grant was not at all sorry to have brought 
upon herself, though she had gone for sym- 
pathy, and received a straightforward state- 
ment of things belonging to the past, pre- 
sent, and future instead. 

"I am glad I know," said Mrs. Grant to 
herself, when travelling home after this, 
interview was over. 

She told her husband, who felt very ill- 
used and discontented, and wondered what 
Lady Grafton was made of, and thanked 
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his stars that he was put together of softer 
material, and had a kinder soul. But his 
wife held her tongue. 

Alice was coming home from school, and 
she determined on marrying her when- 
ever a suitable match was proposed for 
her. 

The interview with Lady Grafton had 
been when Alice was just seventeen. 

Three years of service at home had made 
the girl into a thoughtful woman before 
she was twenty. It had not been the 
service of hard work, or the incessant 
trouble of narrow circumstances, but upon 
this girl had fallen the weight of thought 
for others, and the chains of perpetual self- 
sacrifice. 

She had three years of petty toil ; and 
the man in the wheel-chair under the 
catalpa-tree in summer, under the glass 
shelter of the orchard-house in spring and 
autumn, in the double-windowed rooms 
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that looked into the conservatory in winter, 
had had very much to do with the slavery 
of the girl's life, and her mother knew 
it. 

The mother groaned uselessly in a heart 
loaded with unprofitable ifs. If there had 
been another daughter ; if the youngest boy 
had been a girl ; if Alice had had more of 
the mill-horse in her — the mill-horse who 
had grown quite happy in his daily round, 
and had become neither thin nor blind in 
the monotonous service — then she would 
have cared less. And then came, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, that last if — if this 
daughter were one of those who ease their 
souls by complaining. 

But Alice never complained. Alice 
never seemed to know that other young 
girls had gayer lives. 

A life full of minute drudgery, a memory 
laden with insignificant appointments, 
every day full of work — such work as ap- 

k2 
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peared to be useless, endless, and humili- 
ating. When Mrs. Grant took account of 
her daughter's life, it was thus that she 
reckoned it up ; but never did it take this 
dispiriting, bewildering aspect to the girl 
herself. Alice felt that the daily round 
was her life — at least, for the present — 
and being so, it became a holy thing. Day 
after day for three years the task was 
done — for three years the task had been 
growing heavier, but she also, day by day, 
had been growing more able to accomplish 
it. 

Sometimes, too, the dulness of the hour 
would be relieved by a dream about Edgar. 
It was never any more than a dream. To 
Alice her present life had seemed to be an 
interminable thing. There might be some 
sublime hereafter, even in this world, but 
it was a long way off — too far off to make 
any impression on the daily drudgery of 
the domestic day. 
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She never guessed that her watchful 
mother fretted and longed for the emanci- 
pation of her child. 

At last something came — not the realiza- 
tion of the unsubstantial dream, but some- 
thing so real that all dreams were forth- 
with waked up from, once and for ever. 
Mr. Courland asked her in marriage. 

And when Alice had answered him, she 
knew that she could never go back from 
her word — no, not even if a choice could 
again have been granted to her. Freedom 
had come — free-will had been given to 
her. For a short time all their world 
waited on her decision. She accepted 
freedom, knowing that nothing else could 
be done ; a land of promise waited for 
her ; to stay in the wilderness was more 
than she could do. 

Mrs. Grant knew it all. When, on this 
day, she got home, after an afternoon at 
the Manor-house, and saw Mr. Grant in a 
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sort of perverse melancholy, with his long 
white hands resting despairingly on the 
elbows of his chair, waiting in the dusky 
room for some one to attend to him, in- 
stead of wishing for Alice back again, her 
heart leapt for joy because she was gone. 

" I am later than I intended to be. 
Where are the boys f 

"I really don't know. I saw them 
about four hours ago, I think." 

" And the bell-rope is not at the back of 
your chair. Thank you, dearest, for being 
so patient." She went away, not waiting 
for an answer. 

Lights came, the shutters were closed, 
a table with a backgammon board was 
brought forward. 

" Mr. Damarel sent you some letters to 
read," said Mrs. Grant. " They are from 
David Tapprel. They seem quite unhappy 
about that poor Mrs. Norgood. She has 
to go into the north of England on some 
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business connected with property which 
has come to her on her son's death, and 
Mr. Tapprel wants them to ask her to the 
Manor-house. It can't, of course, be till 
after the wedding." 

" I should like to see her of all things," 
said Mr. Grant, very briskly. " I hope 
Damarel will ask her." 

He talked in the most animated way of 
all that they had heard about this woman. 
He discussed all possibilities and proba- 
bilities in reference to the question of how 
Raymond Norgood had come to his death. 
He spoke of James Eustace, and the opin- 
ions he had formed, and the circumstances 
which justified such opinions. He talked 
for an hour, and his wife, wondering over 
his perfect understanding of a case which 
had to her always appeared incomprehen- 
sible, sat near him, looking up from her 
knitting, and admiring him immensely. 

Then with a rush of wind, a noise of 
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clapping doors, and a chorus of loud 
voices, the boys came in. They were full 
of what they had seen, and where they had 
been; they were glad and sorry in a 
breath; they had had delightful adven- 
tures, and then all three had at the same 
moment remembered that they had forgot- 
ten their mother s absence, and left their 
father alone. 

Mr. Grant laughed with the easiest good- 
humour. 

They were handsome lads. The eldest a 
fine youth, quite fit to spend, and, it was 

* 

to be hoped, to take fitting care of, ten 
thousand a year ; the second quieter, with 
a fondness for reading, and thoughtful 
beyond his years, just the right style of a 
person to succeed to the Hermitage, with 
its books and pictures ; and the youngest, 
a boy silent only from respect to his elder 
brothers, believing them heroes with all a 
child's faith, and waiting with his rosy lips 
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apart to put in his share of the story of the 
afternoon's work. 

They made a good picture, and both 
father and mother felt it. 

The lads were praised and sent to bed, 
and their parents were left thankful and 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A QUEST AT THE HERMITAGE. 

]l I" R. GRANT received a letter from his 
XTA mother. She wrote saying that she 
was asked to be at Anne's marriage. 

" I think," she said, " that, if I am to 
be present, I ought to be your guest, and 
not theirs." 

Mr. Grant was quite excited. His mother 
had only once been at the Hermitage in a 
dozen years. She had always been glad to 
see them in London, and once she had 
visited them. She had appeared to be 
quite happy when with them, but she had 
so steadily refused to come again that at 
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last they had ceased to ask her. Now her 
offer gratified both of them, and made 
a wonder in the hearts of the children. 

November had come. A beautiful, bright, 
gaily- tinted November, for the summer had 
left the world very reluctantly that year, 
and the great groups of elms at the mill 
had as yet only changed the green of their 
lower branches to a soberer hue, and 
sprinkled gold upon their heads. Not a 
leaf had fallen to the ground, nor was there 
even a touch of the chill of autumn in the 
air. 

The Hermitage, which was always bright 
with flowers, and neat and pretty in all its 
surroundings, was put into such additional 
good order as belonged to state occasions. 
Mr. Grant became unusually active, and 
performed such prodigies of mental and 
bodily exertion as put the household to 
shame, and this went on for not one day 
only. He said of himself that he had 
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grown five years younger. His mother 
was such an extraordinary woman ; and he 
knew how she would look, and how her 
eyes would smile, if he were found in a 
atate of inactive self-indulgence. 

(i I know," he said to his wife, apologeti- 
cally, " that I give way sometimes. And 
you are very patient." 

" I patient ! Well, that is a new idea. 
You are growing imaginative, and will have 
to write a poem." 

They were gay together, as in the days 
of their youth. Anne's marriage was doing 
them all good. The Manor-house was 
filling with guests. A flying visit had been 
paid by Sir Frederick. James Eustace was 
expected. Edgar Damarel would come 
and sit with Mr. Grant for hours, talk- 
ing of Oxford, and comparing their ex- 
periences. 

" I never took my degree. I ought to 
have taken it. I should have gone up had 
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I not fallen in love with the best woman 
in the world. I suppose I should have 
waited. But then I had not learnt to 
wait," said Mr. Grant, with a glance at his 
wheel-chair. 

He had grown very fond of Edgar, and 
Edgar had found some unexplained happi- 
ness in haunting the Hermitage, and being 
a good deal in the company of the accom- 
plished man, who knew how to make him- 
self acceptable, and who was the most 
companionable person met with by Edgar 
Damarel within the home circle of friends 
and acquaintances. 

Mr. Grant got greatly interested in 
Edgar's occupations and prospects ; in his 
studies, in the great question of how he 
was to spend his life. No man from an 
invalid-chair could speak more to the pur- 
pose than he could. He was an able 
reasoner, an exact historian, and was bless- 
ed with an excellent memory. As the 
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weeks went on he drew Edgar to his chair 
by an attraction the young man could 
scarcely have resisted, even if he had tried 
to resist it. 

He said that he had never known Mr. 
Grant before. 

" You have ceased to be a boy. That 
is it," said Mrs. Grant. " Youth and in- 
experience can only see the outsides of 
things. You have reached the clear- 
sightedness of those who have found out 
the great mind which inhabits the stricken 
body. He is a wonderful man." 

u Does he miss Alice very much ?" 

" Just as a man misses his right hand. 
That is all. But he will learn to do with- 
out her. It only requires for something 
to occur which shall oblige him to exert 
himself. Exertion to him is altogether a 
different thing from what it is to you. To 
you it is a pleasure, to him a pain. But 
he can take great delight in other people's 
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lives. He has begun to enjoy the thought 
of the new experiences Alice's letters bring 
into our house. He is thinking much also 
of our eldest boy, and you know he almost 
entirely teaches the youngest. Not that I 
altogether approve of that," said Mrs. 
Grant, letting her spoken thoughts wander 
as they chose. u It does not answer al- 
ways. And Mr. Grant is too clever ; and 
all anxiety is bad for him, and I should 
have had the child sent to school, if I had 
not feared making the home feel desolate 
after Alice married ; but we must make up 
our minds to sending the boy away before 
long. He has got to make his own way 
in the world. It seems hard for him to be 
born to a life different from his brothers' 
lives. I hope we may get help from Alice 
and her husband if he lives. The boy 
must look to commerce, I suppose." 

And then Mrs. Grant stopped, . though 
she had got a very attentive listener. 
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** t ua chinking of going to India my- 
self*" said Edgar. 

"You! WhvT 

" Because Sir Frederick and Anne will 
be there. And because I am not wanted 
at home — una I have nothing particular to 
do." 

% * Xochiug to do I Do good,, and 6* holy ! 
You are an only child. Fray think before 
vou leave vour home, and vour father and 

mm m 

mother, for idle fancies." 

Edgar laughed : and Mrs. Grant said he 
was a disrespectful boy, and had made her 
preach to him. But he said, still smiling, 
that her sermons were so short, and so 
much to the point, that he made no objec- 
tions to playing, on occasions, the part of 
her audience ; but nevertheless he declared 
that he could not tell what to do with him- 
self, unless he went to India. In this 
country nobody wanted him. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Grant shook 
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her head. She got no further than to 
feel that she was very fond of the boy, 
and to forgive him for all his short- 
comings. 

And now the wedding-day approached 
to break in on the monotony of their easy 
lives. 

Lady Grafton came. Edgar was there, 
quite like a son, to help her out of her 
carriage, and assist at the solemn entry of 
this well-got-up lady into the house that 
she had wished to live in with her first 
husband, but that she had never entered 
as her own. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than the 
meeting between mother and son. When 
the boys had made their bows, Edgar 
carried them off on a nutting expedition 
in the Damarel coppice. Jealous eyes had 
kept watch on an ancient filbert grove, 
and the final gleanings were to be made to- 
day. 

vol. i. s 
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Mrs. Grant knew that Edgar had planned 
all this purposely, and she was glad that 
her sons should be cared for, and the house 
secured from noise and excitement on the 
first afternoon of Lady Grafton's visit. 

The occasion was a great one. Lady 
Grafton would now know, without explana- 
tion, why it had been so desirable to marry 
Alice, and perhaps — well, who knows ? — 
that penniless youngest one was a beauti- 
ful boy, and there might be in the future 
some relenting as to that ten thousand 
pounds. 

Mrs. Grant was the best specimen of 
the anxious mother that the world ever 
saw ; but anxious she was, and anxious 
she had a right to be. She knew it was 
so ; she treated these anxieties as failings, 
for she was a good woman, who examined 
herself for her faults, and other people for 
their virtues ; but in spite of all her self- 
examinations, she was anxious still. 
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But Lady Grafton was gratified. Her 
son had less of the invalid's selfishness 
than she had expected. Her first evening 
was a remarkably pleasant one. The 
hours had passed quickly, and with no 
more amusement than conversation offered. 
Her son had talked exceedingly well ; he 
had displayed unexpected familiarity with 
the subjects of the day, great and small, 
political and literary — with matters in- 
volving the success of nations, of commu- 
nities, and of individuals, with facts and 
speculations, with things present and 
things to come. Lady Grafton put on the 
admiring mother, and went to bed rejoic- 
ing. 

The next morning she appeared, and 
looked radiant. 

Her son said to his wife that his mother 
was positively beautiful. And what a 
wonderful life she had had, and how kind 
she had been to him ! He did not sup- 
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pose that any less circumstance than 
Anne's marriage would have brought her 
to them. He was very glad that Anne 
was to be married. He hoped his mother 
would appreciate Edgar, and if they kept 
the children quiet, he felt sure that Lady 
Grafton would be interested in them. 

Mr. Grant went off to his library, and 
he found his mother there already. 

" I did right to make you a separate 
gift of the books," she said. " I see you 
have weeded out a great quantity of trash, 
and replaced it with volumes of value." 

" What a memory you have !" 

" Oh, no ; I brought down the old cata- 
logue. I wanted to see what you had 
been doing," and she produced a few 
sheets of paper in a stiff handwriting. 
" It is your father's doing," she said. " It 
was written before our marriage. You 
had better take it, and teach your son to 
respect him. He was the greatest of 
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benefactors to my family, and I should 
like him to be kept in remembrance by 
yours." 

Mr. Grant took the manuscript reveren- 
tially, and thanked his mother. He was 
enjoying his mother's visit intensely. 

In spite of ber stick and her slightly 
halting gait, Lady Grafton liked a walk 
every day. Edgar knew this, and had 
come to offer himself as her escort. She 
said she would go with him to the mill. 

" I remember it all very well. I liked 
the mill; it was the prettiest, the most 
romantic spot. You have been turning it 
to some good purpose, I believe, and so 
spoiling its beauty, of course." 

" Come and see," said Edgar. " But we 
can't go without our escort." 

Then the boys ran out. 

" They are promising young people," 
said Lady Grafton, eyeing them critically. 

"Yes; that youngest one is to be a 
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colonist. Alice married to provide for 
him," he said, maliciously. 

" Don't be disagreeable — it is not true. 
She married, more likely, to provide for 
herself." 

" There was no need of that." Edgar 
looked the lady in the face. He was spite- 
fully inclined to see if what he had said 
was understood, and how it would be 
taken. 

" So you liked her yourself ?" 

Lady Grafton only just raised her eye- 
brows. She spoke in a low voice, but not 
at all sympathetically — only like a person 
stating a fact. 

And pretty much in the same manner 
Edgar answered her — 

" Yes, I did." 

" You must have managed your matters 
very ill between you." 

" I am not sure of that. I am thinking 
that what has happened will turn out to be 
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the best that could have been for both her 
and me. It may sound very strange, but 
I loved Alice ; and yet would rather not 
have settled down on paternal acres, and 
become at my age a married man." 

" You were wise. You scarcely know 
how wise. Do not put yourself out of the 
race of life too early. In these days to 
possess happiness too soon is to grow 
to undervalue it. Why have you told me 
this ?" 

u To prevent Mrs. Grant being the first 
to tell you. If you blame her for letting 
Alice marry, as everybody does, she will 
tell you it was not done without considera- 
tion, and that she might have waited and 
married me. Now I wish you to know the 
truth, as you are sure to be told something. 
It seems to me that Alice might have 
waited, and not married me. But I con- 
fess to you that I loved her, nevertheless. 
Here we are at the mill. Let us go round 
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this way, where there is a wicket gate. 
The boys will get over the stile." 

" I think we are friends," said Lady 
Grafton. 

" I have made a bold confidence to you, 
in hopes of securing that it shall be so," 
said Edgar. 

Then they got within sound of the dash- 
ing of the mill-wheel, and had to stand 
aside to be sheltered from the splash of the 
water. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



MARRIAGE. 

" QjO you are a lover of truth." 

^ Lady Grafton was standing by 
Edgar's side, beyond the reach of the 
silvery spray of the water-wheel, and 
where the sound of the splash and dash, 
of the broken stream did not drown their 
voices. 

u Yes, when I am myself the hero of the 
tale. I knew the story must reach you, 
and I had no objection to your hearing the 
story which is true." 

" Why should it reach me? I feel that 
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your having trusted me in this way has 
something strange in it." 

"Why should the story of my having 
loved Alice reach you? ,, repeated Edgar. 
"Why, it is in everybody's mind, and no 
one can look at you without thinking of it. 
My mother tells it with her eyes ; my 
father's silence is just as eloquent. Anne 
knows everything, and we have talked it 
through together. Do you suppose that 
Mrs. Grant never suspected the dangers 
and temptations in her daughter's way ? 
And does not Mr. Grant take the place of 
the looker-on in life ? What is there that 
he does not know, or has not seen, or may 
not have suspected? Mr. Grant and I 
have made friends. I had no such love 
for Alice as he had for his wife — it was a 
blow to my pride that she never thought 
me worth waiting for — more a blow to my 
pride than any injury to my heart. No 
doubt she was right." 
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" " A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," said Lady Grafton. " It is a simple 
story. Perhaps you have done wisely to 
tell me. All these dear people wondering 
over what might have been — that sort of 
thing has a tendency to create a too 
imaginative view of facts. You do not 
look at all like a disappointed swain. How 
long did you wear the willow ?" 

"Not a minute. I got angry, scolded 
her, and walked away. The world felt a 
little queer till I saw her at your door 
with her husband and Anne, and a small 
mob of the usual description. I told 
Eustace, who congratulated me." 

" So do I," said Lady Grafton. " Now 
tell me, do the daffodils cover that high 
bank, and run up under the trees, as they 
used to do? And are there ferns and 
bog-myrtle in the marshy ground below ? 
Beautiful wild flowers used to grow in the 
little meadow beyond. I used to think 
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how I would have a garden there, when 
Mr. Grant could give up a few weeks or 
months in each year to a country life. I 
never had anything that I liked while I 
had wishes and hopes of my own. When 
I gave up both, I got all things, but with 
my gains came fear, fatigue, and anxiety ; 
then — rest. I have rest now, and it is 
given to me for a purpose. I have seen 
much of men's lives, and I have had, 
counting by events, a long life of my own. 
When we look back on life, we look back 
on a battle-field, where many things have 
been contested, and where causes have 
been lost and won, and the only result 
worth having is the final peace of a well- 
spent life. Peaceful, waiting work, active 
work, however hard, no matter what the 
work may be, when done, appears to bring 
to us immediate reward in its successful 
accomplishment ; but that is only a small 
part of what labour produces. When we 
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have passed through the level plain of life, 
and are resting on the hill of age, it is 
good to look back on pleasant places, and 
say my labour made them bright, my pa- 
tience made those wildernesses blossom, 
and turned those barren places green. 
Now I say to you, my young friend, whose 
life is scarcely begun, don't be a destroyer. 
Never let the life of man or woman be the 
worse for their knowing you." 

Having said these few words with a 
voice so pathetic that it fell on Edgar 
Damarel's ears like the voice of prayer, 
Lady Grafton turned away, and gave one 
long examining look to the mill. 

" It is enlarged," she said ; " the house 
has been added to." 

"Yes. On the further side, where the 
new mullion windows are, Mr. Courland 

r 

lived for ten months. In the building 
behind he had his horses. The cottage 
•above is still occupied by old Sims, the 
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miller, and now I believe that Mr. Grant 
would let the new buildings, if he could. 
We may have some other stray sportsman 
here next winter. Mr. Courland was a 
very popular person. He rode magnifi- 
cently, had a good stud, two perfect 
stablemen, and hired for his garden, of 
which he was very fond. The spring 
flower-beds was the show of the country ." 

Lady Grafton's visit to the Hermitage 
had become an exceedingly pleasant one. 
She pleased everyone, and she was pleased 
herself. 

Mrs. Grant told her mother-in-law that 
she had only now learned to appreciate 
her, and that mother would stand and 
contemplate her son, and say, " How very 
handsome he is ! Where could he have 
got his beauty ? Mr. Grant was not more 
than moderately well-looking." 

" That is his smallest recommendation, 
though I always valued good looks/' Mrs* 
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Grant answered to these outspoken 
thoughts. " Did you ever see or hear of 
anyone so clever and so patient? Have 
you observed how he wheels himself about, 
and how he has arranged pulleys in every 
room, fastened firmly to the rafters over- 
head? He wheels himself close to the 
pulley, where his crutches hang — he has 
crutches in every room in the house. He 
has a way of locking the wheels of his 
chair, so that in rising they may not move, 
and he raises himself to his feet by the 
pulley, takes his crutches, and leaves his 
chair without help. Oh ! he is a wonder- 
ful man, and there is a charm about him 
that makes everyone feel devoted to him." 

" Poor Alice !" ejaculated Lady Grafton, 
with a cruel smile. But Mrs. Grant was 
equal to the occasion. 

" 1 am never going to make any more 
explanations about that. So many words 
are an insult to our son-in-law." 
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Lady Grafton smiled, and this time very 
cordially. " Yes, I think so too." 

And from that hour no words less than 
words of praise and affection were ever 
uttered about Alice. 

Doubt seemed to have passed from all 
minds. Lady Grafton was satisfied. Lady 
Grafton said that it was lucky for her that 
Anne's wedding-day was so very near at 
hand. If her visit at the Hermitage should 
be prolonged, she might get disenchanted 
with London. 

And so the wedding-day came. The 
Manor-house was filled with guests. Cap- 
tain Clay was there, and Pauline. 

Old and young, of those who knew them 
well, called Gerald Clay's wife Pauline. 
Mr. Damarel's "Madam Pauline" was 
quite a pretty thing to hear; there was 
something so full of praise in it, so petting 
and playful. But each person's voice spoke 
this lady's name with an intonation pe- 
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culiar to itself. Mrs. Grant spoke it shyly, 
as if half afraid of taking a liberty, yet 
knowing that she must do as others did, or 
be thought unkind. And in truth Mrs. 
Grant held the French lady's character in 
a sort of mysterious reverence, for which 
she could not account to herself ; her hus- 
band spoke his " Madam Pauline " with 
an affectation of pleasantry and tenderness 
— as if asking her to be merciful, and not, 
in her rigorous uprightness, hard on a 
crippled pilgrim in life's rugged way. Mrs. 
Damarel's voice was brimfull of love as she 
spoke to her friend, and Lady Grafton 
spoke with a voice of grave admiration. 
Next to the bride herself, Pauline was the 
object of attention to the houseful of 
guests assembled for the wedding; but 
Lady Millicent Mortimer failed to under- 
stand her. 

Pauline was beautiful. Even at forty 
years of age a woman may be beautif ul> 

vol. i. . T 
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and Pauline was a living proof of that 
possibility — such an evidence as might 
have encouraged her ageing sisters, if her 
perfection had not been such as to fill them 
with despair. There was an appearance of 
the most charming ease about Pauline ; it 
was always an encouragement to the young 
and the shy, for where she was they could 
forget themselves in their admiration of 
her ; her manner flattered them ; they grew 
true enough to do themselves justice under 
the protection of her smile. Into Pauline's 
faithful heart Mrs. Damarel could pour all 
her griefs and her gladness, her hopes and 
her fears. Her friend received the story 
of all her idle wishes, all her good desires ; 
of her self -blame, her weariness of body — 
of every anxiety ; such recitals being now 
encumbered with much nervousness as to 
cards and wedding-cake ; and where people 
should sit, and to whom Mr. Damarel had 
to be civil — a duty he was admirably form- 
ed to neglect. 
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But all things went on bravely. The 
managers in commission — never discourag- 
ed by nervousness, never flustered by inter- 
ference, nor disarranged by flattery — 
worked like men moved by unerring ma- 
chinery. Mr, Damarel wondered how it 
was that he had had the marriage knot tied 
with absolute certainty, and, as far as he 
was aware, with no more trouble than was 
involved in the act of buying the wedding- 
ring. He knew that he had felt rather 
queer about that. He had gone to London 
that he might not be known, and at last 
had done it throngh a friend. However, 
the day dawned, the guests were ready, 
the breakfast prepared, and the wedding- 
party assembled. Before midday Sir 
Frederick had secured his wife, and Anne 
Clavereux her husband. Everybody was 
glad. Happy faces surrounded the happy 
pair. All the formalities were attended to, 
all the proper speeches made. Everybody 

t2 
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paid compliments, made congratulations, 
wished good wishes, and prophesied great 
things. The clock struck three in the 
great hall. Carriage wheels were heard. 
It was understood that Mrs. Damarel, very 
much affected, was in her boudoir ; Anne's 
eyes were red. She kissed Mr. Damarel 
before all the world, and thanked him for 
his goodness to her. No man ever acted 
more perfectly in a trying moment. 

" Come, Mortimer," he said, and he 
gave up the girl who was clinging to his 
arm to her husband's keeping. 

Almost with her foot on the carriage 
step, Anne said, " Where's Pauline ?" 

Edgar brought forward Madam Clay, 
who gave Alice the last kiss, and whisper- 
ed the last words. 

Lady Millicent, looking out of the win- 
dow, lifted her eyebrows. Lady Grafton 
saw it. 

The carriage drove away — the bride and 
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bridegroom were actually gone. Mrs. 
Grant was with Mrs. Damarel, and Mrs. 
Damarel was in a paroxysm of weeping. 

" I never could understand that kind 
of person/' said Lady Millicent, with a 
glance at her neighbour. 

" I never saw but one," said Lady Graf- 
ton. 

" Well," said the other, settling herself 
slowly on a couch that commanded the 
view from the window, " I dislike a pecu- 
liarity which is so publicly paraded. No 
one ever looked more perfect or more ex- 
quisitely well-dressed than she did as she 
stood on the steps seeing us all set out 
this morning ; but it would have been in 
better taste, surely, if she had not appear- 
ed, as she would not go to church. Where 
was her husband ?" 

" Captain Clay was at my son's house. 
He went to the Hermitage to bring Mr. 
Grant here, and get him safely accommo- 
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dated before we returned. Everyone knew 
that they were under no necessity to go to 
church, and that they would do as they 
liked. Pauline is above criticism." 

" Well, I confess I can't understand that 
kind of person." 

" You are ignorant, then, of the dearest 
interests of the greater part of the civilized 
world — and you would call yourself a poli- 
tician !" 

u Oh ! Lady Grafton, are you going to 
scold me ?" 

Lady Millicent was frightened, and also 
repentant. She knew she had made a 
mistake, and she was taking herself to 
task for having been " narrow." She 
looked her gentlest at her foe, and her 
eyes asked for an answer. 

Lady Grafton was dreadfully serious. 
A marriage was not at all a thoroughly 
joyful thing to her, neither were the hours 
of a wedding-day altogether merry. She 
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rose up ; her stick touched the carpet 
rather heavily ; her thin, stiff, well-formed 
figure was in strong contrast to the more 
rounded and less shapely outlines of the 
lady on the couch. 

" Lady Millicent," she said, " you have 
theorised on life — I have lived it." Then 
she walked away slowly, and Lady Milli- 
cent watched her till the last folds of her 
long- trained violet velvet gown had dis- 
appeared. 

She had queened it over Mrs. Damarel 
when that lady had only lately been her 
guest, and borne down on Mr. Damarel 
with her strongest and best-expressed 
sentiments. He had said to his wife that 
he had only heard what he had known 
before, well weighed, and decided upon; 
and now the woman, who had been so 
eloquent, began to suspect this truth. 
The self-possessed Pauline, and the rigid, 
plain-spoken Lady Grafton, had avenged 
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their friends. Perhaps, after all, she was 
not called to guide the world she lived in, 
or to reform it. Even that very day Paul- 
ine, when pressed to answer her on her 
favourite topic of universal labour, had 
said that she had a right to doubt the 
teaching of all self-called preachers — 
" And this is an undoubted truth that we 
can never do anything great for others 
until we have had something great accom- 
plished in our own souls as a preparation 
for it." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

maud's opinions. 

nnHB wedding-day wore out its weary 
-*• length, but through the night there 
was dancing and mirth, even while Mrs. 
Damarel slept, after having taken abun- 
dantly the old-fashioned remedy of " a good 
cry. 

Lady Grafton could have cried for com- 
pany, only she had learnt self-discipline, 
and practised it early, and so behaved 
bravely all the night through. She trod 
a measure with Edgar, beating time with 
her stick, and she sat by her son's chair, 
quite fascinating him with her pleasant 
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talk. Nothing less like mother and son 
had ever attracted the public gaze. 

Lady Millicent had given up dancing, so 
she said, and the provocation of Lady 
Grafton's saying, " So have I," and walking 
off with Edgar, fixed her in her determina- 
tion to resist the temptations of the world 
about her. Maud told Edgar that Lady 
Grafton was uncivil. 

And Edgar said, 

" Of course. She thinks your mother — " 
Then he stopped. 

" What ?" asked the young lady, but the 
young gentleman would not speak. * 

Maud persevered. 

" I wish you liked my mother better." 

" How can I ? I admire her extremely. n 

a Admiration is another thing. You can 
admire people without loving them." 

" I suppose so. Yes ; for instance, I 
admire you !" 

"I take what I can get," said Maud, 
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laughing. "I suppose Mr. Eustace ad- 
mires me too." 

" No. I don't think he does." 

" Or Mr. Damarel !" 

" Pray excuse me for. telling the truth." 

"How do you know it's true?" 

" I'll ask his leave to tell." 

" I think that I am not going to talk to 
you any longer. Please to take me to 
mamma." 

" Certainly. Only Eustace is crossing 
the room to ask you for the next waltz. 
Do you wish to avoid him ?" 

" No. I ought not to do that." 

Then James Eustace carried off the- 
young lady, and of all the dances of the 
night Maud liked that one best. 

An hour afterwards Edgar said to Eus- 
tace, 

"I see that you know that the tall 
Guardsman is married." 

"Yes, I do. I know him very welL 
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He was not half good enough for her. An 
engagement of three or four years' length 
would make her the best wife in the 
world." 

"What a discipline !" 

"A very safe experiment, if she fell 
into the hands of the right kind of 
man.'' 

Music of the most invigorating character 
filled the room. Pauline whirled by waltz- 
ing with her husband. 

" That woman's perfect. To know her 
is enough to turn all our heads towards 
matrimony, I declare that her husband 
has no halt in his gait when he dances 
with her. She works miracles. If she 
had a daughter, I would propose to-night." 

" You forget," said Edgar, "the damsel 
would have been promised in her cradle, 
xtnd the young affianced would have begun 
their engaged life together in a minuet at 
seven years old." 
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" And a truly blissful state of things, 
saving many a heart-ache." 

" That I could question. Anyhow, I 
like the plan of choosing for myself." 

Five minutes afterwards they had got 
their partners, and were in the midst of 
the dance. But there was something about 
this trifling talk that neither of these men 
forgot. In after-life they thought of the 
dance on Anne's wedding-night, and the 
things — slight as they were — that they had 
said to each other. 

On went the night, and gayer and gayer 
grew the assembled people. The hall had 
got thronged to see the dancing in the 
ball-room. The irresistible music had set 
the feet of the household going, and Mr. 
Damarel had gone out and danced with the 
housekeeper. It was one o'clock in the 
morning, and it seemed as if every foot 
in the manor was dancing — then the music 
ceased. Mr. Damarel led Lady Millicent 
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to the top of the room, where the brides- 
maids stood with their partners, and a 
table had been brought in with wine and 
glasses. The other guests were being 
speedily supplied by other hands. Mr. 
Damarel made a speech in a clear, sweet 
voice, which no man knew better how to 
use when the occasion came. He thanked 
his friends for their company, and he gave 
the health of Sir Frederick and Lady 
Mortimer. Then came tl God save the 
Queen," sung by all, and all standing ; and 
then "Good night." And Mr. Damarel 
led Lady Millicent from the room. 

When that lady got to her dressing-room, 
she sent off her maid with all possible 
speed, and sat down by a pleasant fire with 
her daughter. 

" They know how to do it — uncommonly 
well," she said. 

" Ah ! yes, mother. But you have never 
thought enough of the Damarels. It has 
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been the best done thing — and they never 
talked of it." 

" That is true. People spoil things by 
many words. They have found out that 
truth. I always liked Anne. And of 
course her fortune — so much larger than I 
had ever heard — was acceptable. Frederick 
could not have done better. But I had 
not calculated the force and strength of 
these retired-lives sort of people. They 
waste nothing. I suppose that's it. They 
waste neither money nor strength. When 
the time comes they can act well, and 
forcibly, and without fuss." 

" Neither money nor strength," repeated 
Maud, from the corner of her easy-chair, 
where she had curled herself up in an 
attitude not apparently very resting, with 
her garlands in her lap, and her eyes turn- 
ed to her mother. "Neither money, nor 
strength, nor words, nor time." 

"My dear, I have considered all time 
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wasted that was not spent for the public 
good." 

" That is expending strength as fast as 
you make it. I am growing so wise — and 
so tired," with a groan. 

" No wonder. We ought to be asleep." 

But the mother went to her room amazed. 
Maud had come out in a new character. 
Something had happened to her. It must 
be seen to the next day. 

And so sleep came, and for a time that 
household forgot the loss that Anne's mar- 
riage had brought to them. But Lady 
Millicent was faithful to her resolution. 
She never shrank from any task, not even 
from an unpleasant one ; and it was never 
very unpleasant to talk to her daughter. 
The day came, and about mid-day came 
breakfast. The hours passed dreamily, 
for everyone was tired, and some looked 
and felt half asleep ; but in that leisure 
hour of fireside idleness before dinner, once 
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more in Maud's room, her mother talked to 
her. 

"It is not that I have changed my 
opinion, my dear child. I very seldom do. 
I still think that the only life worth lead- 
ing is the life that is mixed up with the 
great interests of this country, and the 
welfare of its people. Property falls to 
us, and " 

" Oh ! yes, I know, mother. Only you 
have confessed that there is more strength, 
and power to influence,, in such quiet homes 
as this in which we now are, than you ever 
gave them credit for. You are full of 
many duties. And these people do good 
because of the one duty which they acknow- 
ledge as owing to themselves — that of 
being holy. Pauline says that saving your 
own soul is made, by a beneficent arrange- 
ment of divine power, a means of saving 
other people's " 

" Pauline, as they so foolishly call her, my 

vol. i. u 
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dear child, is not one on whose teaching I 
should like you to rely." 

" No. But she always looks to the far 
end, and in going to it she finds things to 
do by the way. What comes to her on her 
way helps her on to that great end, and 
Mr. Eustace says she is right. I said I 
should like to be as popular as she is, and 
he told me never to aim at being popular. 
He said it would be to forget the great 
truths of life, and be contented with its 
glitter. That would be to be unreal, you 
know. Then he said that, for himself, he 
should be glad to gain a good name, or, if 
he never gained it, to deserve it. ' Many 
deserve it who never gain it/ he said ; 
'because a good name is the gift of 
the united judgment of mankind, and al- 
ways bestowed slowly, and often unwill- 

ingly.'" 

Lady Millicent had listened with wide- 
open eyes, and ears that were astonished. 
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She had intended to improve the occasion 
for her daughter's benefit, and here was 
this daughter pouring forth second-hand 
wisdom to her ! 

€l Well, if this is the talk of a ball-room, 
I wonder what we shall hear next!" 

u Next he asked if I could wait seven 
years, and listen to him when he had made 
himself fit to be the husband of your daugh- 
ter — and I said ' Yes.'" 

" Madness I" exclaimed Lady Millicent. 

" But 1 meant i Yes,' mother ." 

"You could not be constant for six 
months." 

" But I could try." 

" Maud r 

" Kiss me, mamma. I have heard you 
say he is delightful. I felt it would be so 
difficult to tell you." 

" The real difficulties are to come. 
Where has he been all day ?" 

" He has been somewhere with Lady 

u2 
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Grafton. His father and her first husband 
were friends." 

"Lawyers, and in the same firm, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"Ah," said Maud, mischievously, "that 
was work, real work, no doubt." 

" The work I have always recommended 
has been voluntary work, not the earning 
of our own bread, but the doing for the 
love of others what we are not obliged to 
do for ourselves." 

" How nice it sounds !" said the naughty 
young lady. " I shall do it for Mr. Eus- 
tace while I wait seven years. I shall 
only spend fifty pounds a year on my 
dress. How much I shall lay by ! It 
will furnish a house," and she looked so 
pretty that her mother laughed, and the 
girl made her a curtsey. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



WELCOMES. 



fp,HB next day brought to James Eustace 
-*■ the serious business of making his 
proposals to Lady Millicent Mortimer for 
her daughter. 

He told the lady very plainly that he 
thought it would be in one point of view 
a bad match for Maud, and he knew that 
his friends would say that he was doing 
his best to ruin himself by choosing a sort 
of fine lady for a wife. But he knew that 
in a very few years' time he would proba- 
bly be able to keep a fine lady, if he should 
determine on taking one, and that he loved 
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Maud, and had told his love first to her 
brother, and then to herself, and had not 
met with any discouragement. 

" And, on consideration, left me out/ 
said Lady Millicent, slightly raising her 
eyebrows, and affecting surprise. 

"Yes," said Eustace; "I thought her 
brother, as the head of the house, should 
be told of all I felt, and of you I had no 
request to make until I had your daugh- 
ter's commission to speak. But Sir 
Frederick said that, when you should lose 
him on his going to India, you might find 
me some sort of substitute — a substitute, 
I hope, neither unwelcome nor disagree- 
able. I have written to Sir Frederick. I 
had time to write after speaking to Miss 
Mortimer." 

" Of course I shall hear from him," Lady 
Millicent spoke stiffly. 

" You have not said enough," said Eus- 
tace, overcoming himself, and determining 
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to overcome Lady Millicent. " 1 want to 
be welcomed. What sball I say to you ? 
If you will be contented with a thousand 
a year, I will marry Maud to-morrow/* 
He took Lady Millicent's hand, which re- 
mained unresistingly in his. It was a 
moment when all his natural gifts came 
to his assistance, for no man could be 
more in earnest than he was at that mo- 
ment. He looked his handsomest, and his 
voice was sweet and persuasive. " How 
shall I get on, if I am haunted by your 
stern civility, and have your accents of 
merely cold acquiescence in my ears? 
Make me happy, and you make me sue* 
cessful. You have so much in your power 
— you ought to be the encouragement of 
all working men, and I am their repre- 
sentative." 

She could not help smiling, lie knew 
that it was better to reconcile than to 
conquer, and he stood before Lor, smiling 
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as she smiled, and waiting for an answer. 

" Why, your friend, Lady Grafton, has 
scorned me, and told me that I am a silly 
body, devoted to theories, and everybody's 
favourite, Madam Clay, has been tamper- 
ing with my daughter, and has told her 
that there is but one thing for us to do." 

" The great thing that includes all 
smaller ones. You mean alike, only she 
speaks from a different stand-point/' 

" And says we never can be hurt but by 
ourselves. Now do you mean to say that, 
if I refuse my consent to Maud and to 
you, that I shall hurt myself ?" 

" I think you will," said Eustace, with 
his most charming smile and a perfectly 
unabashed manner. 

She laughed and gave in. " If you do 
not prove that you are right, I will never 
forgive you." 

The Manor-house was once more a place 
of jubilation. The lovers had yielded — it 
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must be confessed without any struggle on 
their part — to a decision of Lady Millicent's. 
There was to be no secret engagement. 
Whether it lasted seven months or seven 
years, she would not have her heart bur- 
dened with a secret. So they announced 
their happiness, and received congratula- 
tions all day long. 

Neither Lady Millicent nor James Eus- 
tace could stay much longer. They both 
had to get back to their homes to attend to 
matters that could not be postponed ; but 
each of them had agreed to extend the 
visit to the Manor-house to the greatest 
possible length, for one and the same ob- 
ject. They wanted to see an expected 
guest — Mrs. Norgood. Mr. and Mrs. 
Damarel had arranged for her to come 
while Gerald Clay and his wife were stay- 
ing with them, and immediately after the 
excitement of Anne's wedding had been 
followed by the declaration of Eustace and 
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Maud being lovers, that lady arrived, and 
received her welcome. Not one of the 
witnesses to her entrance into the Manor- 
house would ever forget it. 

Captain Clay had gone to fetch her from 
the railway station. He brought her back, 
and stood — on that November evening, 
about half -past five o'clock, just as the 
hall had been lighted up, and while after- 
noon tea was waiting in the sitting-room, 
in front of a blazing fire — by the carriage 
while she got out. 

" Take my arm." He led her into 
the softly-carpeted, brilliantly-lighted hall, 
where all was most comfortably luxurious ; 
where soft-eyed ladies looked down from 
their places on the wall, with gentlemen 
by their sides, from the days of armour to 
the last Mr. Damarel's father in a fine 
Court suit. 

Mrs. Norgood shut her eyes for a mo- 
ment, as if the glare hurt her, and stood 
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still. It was the greatest imaginable con- 
trast to the uncovered stone that lined the 
halls at Norgood. But the houses repre- 
sented ideas so different that, though there 
was contrast, there could be no com- 
parison. 

Mr. Damarel, having heard their arrival, 
now came to them where they stood. He 
greeted Mrs. Norgood with much gentle- 
ness, and took her to the room where the 
ladies were all sitting together. 

Maud, speaking of it afterwards, said 
that when she saw them come in she trem- 
bled, and congratulated herself that she 
had neither to act nor to speak. The 
woman by Mr. Damarel's side, in black 
from head to foot, without a speck of 
white to relieve the gloom of her garments, 
walked slowly and sadly, and as if with an 
effort at composure which was pain to 
her. Mrs. Damarel r&se from her easy- 
chair, and with a gentle hurry met her. 
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and greeted ber in her tenderest manner, 
and with a most sympathizing voice. 

Mrs. Norgood stood still, and put up her 
veil. All the women were standing, and 
looking towards her, of course. 

tl I wanted to come, and I thank you," 
she said. "He" — turning towards Mr. 
Damarel for a moment — "showed the 
kindness that sweetens adversity. I am 
glad to thank his wife." 

Mrs. Damarel could only answer by 
taking her hand, leading her to the table, 
and putting her into her own chair. 

The voice in which Mrs. Norgood spoke 
was one deepened by a devouring sorrow ; 
its tone was one of well-governed grief. 
A more sorrow-speaking voice no one 
there had ever heard ; in it there was 
music that excites sympathy, and some- 
thing more, which commanded immediate 
respect. She was handsome, with a most 
resolute face. Lady Grafton thought of 
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all Gerald Clay had said, as she, sitting 
out of Mrs. Norwood's sight, surveyed her 
at her ease. Everything that Gerald 
Clay had said she now took pains to recall. 
In her imagination she saw the house at 
Norgood, the hall, and the doors that lod 
to the staircase, and to the cavernous coal- 
cellar. There before her was the woman 
who had stood on the staircase listening 
to her son talking with a stranger, yet a 
man she had seen, whose name she knew, 
and whose business she guessed at, and 
whom she now believed to have compassod 
that son's death. Lady Grafton had said 
in London that she should like of all 
things to see Mrs. Norgood, and now thoy 
were in the same house, and she could see 
her as she wished. But she shrank away. 
With Mrs. Norgood had entered into that 
pleasant place, like a spectre, the thought 
of a murdered son. She had entered the 

* 

house not merely as a sufferer, but also as 
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one who, under the plea of seeking justice, 
sought for vengeance, even unto death, 
and it made her terrible. 

Lady Millicent said it was altogether 
more than she could bear, and she went 
to her room with a nervous headache. 
Maud, wrapped up in shawls and furs, 
went out to walk in the moonlight with 
Eustace and Edgar. It was still and mild, 
and Lady Millicent watched their long 
shadows, and their slow steps, on the ter- 
race, and thought that of those two men 
Maud might be happier with the one she 
loved than with Edgar Damarel. She was 
not half as wise a woman as she pretended 
to be, and she in her inmost heart liked 
her daughters love-affair very much. 

Mrs. Norgood had letters to write, and 
wished to remain in her room while they 
dined. The arrangement was a relief to 
everybody. She looked oppressively 
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solemn in her crepe dress in the evening, 
and when she smiled, and tried to be pleas- 
ant, everybody felt ready to cry. 

But James Eustace was her admirer. 
He kept near her, talked to her, and 
felt he had had a successful time when 
they all bade each other good night. The 
next day he walked about with her. She 
was very much interested in all she saw ; 
most of all she admired the mill, and there 
she went, more than once, being charmed 
with wild flowers, and thinking that the 
little rocky valley and the small cataract 
made quite a bit of Wales in miniature. 
Would water buck bean and golden aspho- 
del grow at her old home ? she wondered. 
Now in November was surely a good time 
for removing the plants. She would speak 
to old Mrs. Sims, and ask Mr. Grant's 
leave for taking up some roots. 

James Eustace went with her in all her 
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walks. He had asked leave to do so. At 
last he got her on the story of her son's 
death, and during a day that was more 
like spring than autumn, he heard it all 
from her own lips. But when he wanted 
to speak to her of her step-son, she said 
No. A most determined No it was. 

" Not till I am sure," she said. " Then, 
if I live, before God and this country he 
shall be shown for what he is." 

One day more Mrs. Norgood- spent at 
the Manor-house, and then she went her 
way. They were all glad when she was 
gone. 

Once more Captain Clay went to the 
station; this time as her attendant, and 
to see her off. When he came back he 
was unusually grave. 

"We shall take days to recover this,* 
said Edgar. 

"Why cant she stay still and employ 
the police?" asked Maud. 
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Mr. Damarel asked if anyone knew the 
name of her step-son. 

"He was not called Norgood, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" No," said Captain Clay. . " Some com- 
promise was made. He did not take his 
mother's name, as that would have cast a 
slur upon her, which she did not deserve. 

But they felt they had some right to take 

t. 
the name of the relative who brought him 

up, and by mutual consent it was done. I 

forget the name. It began with 'Mac/ 

that is all I can remember." 

The next event was the return of Lady 
Millicent and all other guests to their re- 
spective homes. And after that came 
Anne's last visit, and her departure for 
India. 

Christmas followed, and it was kept as 
well as they were able to keep it without 
Anne. All old customs were observed, 
all the usual merriment was there; but 
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when all was over there was still that sense 
of loss that made Edgar feel his longings 
to get away somewhere return with more 
than their first force. His father found it 
out, and proposed that they should all go 
to Italy. 

" There is much to see, my son. Much 
that a man of education ought to see if 
he can. Let us go." 

And so, all in a hurry, they departed. 
The trustworthy Martha remaining in the 
house, and the Hermitage being left to 
the greatest loneliness it had ever ex- 
perienced. 

The people whose words and actions 
have been recorded had not grown old, 
some had not even reached to the prime 
of life, and yet each one of them would 
have said that life could have but little 
more for them ; that the really great events 
had all come, or were coming, as things 
arranged and expected with knowledge and 
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certainty. But this was all untrue. They 
had only gone through those preliminaries 
which made what followed possible. They 
had lived through the first part of their 
story, and with an inexorable certainty the 
rest was coming. 
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